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Announcing 


ee the expanded services of 





RAYMOND INTERNATIONA 


To serve more efficiently the Commonwealth nations 
and the sterling areas, Raymond International has estab- 
lished a subsidiary with offices at Wingate House, 93/107 
Shaftesbury Ave., London, W-1. The new London office is 
thoroughly equipped to undertake the complete construction 
of most types of civil works and processing facilities, from 
field surveys and soil investigations to completion. 


For over half a century Raymond has been engaged in 
world-wide construction, so the name is already well known 
in many parts of the globe. Now, with the inauguration of 
Raymond International (U.K.) Ltd., we look forward to pro- 
viding a wider range of services than ever before. If you are 
contemplating construction, we should like to discuss your 
Fequirements with you. Please write or telephone, 


These are a few of the 
many types of 
RAYMOND CONSTRUCTION 


Petroleum and Processing Facilities 
Foundations Ports, Harbours 
Airports Bridges 
Tunnels Hospitals 
Highways Power Plants 
Housing Developments 
Water Supply Systems 
Processing Plants 


AYIVIONL 
INTERNATIONAL (U K)bT 
AND 
RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL (U. K) 
CONSTRUCTION, LTD. 
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There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, and 
the finest materials —Walpamur Quality Paints—applied with the care and attention they 
deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time, These internationally famous paints 
are manufactured under constant expert supervision; exacting laboratory and practicalzests 
ensure the maintenancé of their consistently high standard. Applied with the skill gained 
from experience, they can be relied upon to produce decoration that will keep its handsome 
appearance throughout a long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and 
varnishes of superb quality for every conceivable need. 





CY APPOINTMENT 
‘FO MER PAASTY THE QUEEN, MAN UPACTURERS OF PAHET 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD | 


DARWEN & LONDON 
Depots and Branches throughout the country 
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For those 


pleasant extras 


in retirement 


... without spending 
your capital 


When your retirement comes, you will find 
that EXTRA income is a wonderful boon. That 
is exactly what Nationa! Savings Certificates 
can do for you. By planned encashment of 
Certificates over a number of years you can, 
in effect, draw the Income-Tax-tree interest 
that your Certificates earn, whilst keeping 
your capita! intact. For instance, the holding 
of £750, i.e. 1000 Certificates (10th issue) 
bought over a period, could give you an 
Income-Tax-free income of up to £31.0.0 
per annum, or twice as much if your wife also 
has a similar holding- WITHOUT DIMINISHING 
YOUR SAVINGS. ‘Savings for Retirement’ 
explains the details of this and other retire- 
meni plans — send for it today. 


The National Savings Committee, Dept. I 
1 Princes Gate, London, 8.W.7 


Please send me a free copy of ‘SAVINGS POR RETIREMENT" 


NAMB ee 
ADDRESS 
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Sock LrTrees PLease 


lammed 0) the Nationa Savings Commies, London, 5.0.7 
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BY DC-7B AIRCRAFT 


— 


FOR THOSE IN A HURRY EAST COAST ROUT 


Two stops only — Frankfurt: 
and Kano — this fast service Via Europe and Central 


lands you in Johannesburg in with stop-over facilities « 
less than a day. interesting places, 


el 


ON TO AUSTRALIA 


Via Mauritius and Cocos Islands for 
little more than the direct Londons 
: Australia fare. 
For details consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or 
South African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone WHItehall 4488 
For reservations—telephone VICtoria 2323 


¥ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWR 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 6.0.A.C., C.A.A, AND QANTAS 


An English 
Gunes 


\ - 
The life-boat service needs more 
than moral support. It needs material 
help. You can give this help by 
sending a donation to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, 5&.W.! 


TY ) 
its Grace The Ovhe sf Nerthemberiand, KG. 


Secretary. 
Col. A 0. Gernen Grows, 0.8.46. 1.C.. 7.0. MA 
Supported whelly by veluntery coatribwiens 
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from. 
plantation to 
product 


... between the tree and the tyre, the many processes 
that traniform raw latex into a vital part of 

daily life are accomplished on Shaw machinery. 

Since its infancy, the rubber industry has 

relied on.Francis Shaw to fulfil its requirements 

for the complete range of processing plant, 


The Shaw-McNeil ** Bag-o-matic “ speedily and 
automatically cures all tyres from cycle to giant 
truck sizes, Supplied ready for coupling to supply 
lines. Steam-air or hot water curing as required. 


FRANCIS SHAW make the machines for the rubber and plastics industries 


FULLY DETAILED LITERATURE ON ALL FRANCIS SHAW EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 


: S Francis Shaw 


a FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘Calender’? Mancheste: Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex : 66.367 


London Office 82 Great Smith Street London SW Telephone ABBey 3246 Telegrams Vibrate London Telex 88260 
‘eeade Frances Ghaw (Canada) Lid Grahame Lane Burlington Ontario Tei Nelson 4.2560 Grams Cniender Burlington Ontarte 
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THURSDAY SPECIAL! 





Every Thursday afternoon the signals go | it-proved—hauling passengers by day, frerght by 
green to welcome the arrival of the week's | night — that HAWKER SIDDELEY INDUSTRIES 
most important “special” — the new | has recently received a contract for a further 75 
Type-2 locomotive delivered to British | locomotives, which will double output at Brush 
Railways from the Brush works at | until the end of 1960. Production capacity has been 
Loughborough. This weekly delivery of | increased so that two locomotives can be delivered 
Type-2 diesel. electric locomotives is an important | weekly without interfering with export or other 
part of the modernisation of British Railways. | home commitments. At home and abroad, Hawker 
The Brush locomotive now out numbers all other | Siddeley gives on-time, dependable delivery,support 
makes of this type in service. So successful has | ed by a vigorous after-sales service. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


International Sales: Duke’s Court, St. James’s, London, S.W.L 





HAWKER SIDDELEY INDUSTRIES Electrical & Turbine Division: Brush Electrical, Fuller 
Electric, Hawker Siddeley Brush Turbines; Nuclear Power Division: Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power; 
Heavy Engine Division: Mirrlees Engines, National Gas & Oil; Light Engine Division: Petters, Hawker 


Siddeley Hamble; Light Alloy Division: High Duty Alloys; General Engineering; Building & Fabrication 
Division: McLaren, Templewood Hawksley, Kelvin Construction, Norstel. 
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In Labour Again 


Y was no doubt very naughty, but nevertheless not surprising, that 
the news from the Isle of Man last week, where the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union was striking a blow for the good old cause 

of nationalisation, should have proved an irresistible temptation to Mr 
Morrison and Mr Shinwell to reaffirm their disregard for Mr Gaitskell. 
Oddly enough, Mr Cousins in his speech had endorsed the idea of share 
buying by the state, which is Mr Gaitskell’s most characteristic contrib- 
ution to Labour policy, and had rejected the motion of a shopping list of 
industries to be nationalised, which is the principal demand of Mr 
Gaitskell’s socialist critics. But the old campaigners had correctly deduced 
from the tone of the conference’s proceedings the robust refusal of the 
leaders of the union to be sweet-talked out of their fundamentalist 
attitudes to the nature of society. 

The effects of this new fall-out on the immediate political situation in 
British politics are discussed in a note of the week on a later page. But 
do they presage something even more important for the long term ? When 
the Labour party split over Mr Bevan and Bevanism just before the 1955 
election, it was possible to argue that the main explanation of its apparent 
suicidal urge lay in an almost accidental complication of personal rancours, 
in quibbles about personalities rather than in a deep-seated conflict of 
principles. That argument will not easily wash for the second time 
running. The new split illustrates a fission which goes very deep in non- 
conservative political thought and action. It is a fission between instinctive 
socialists, who think that the main objective of politics should be to 
change human nature along with the structure of society, and instinctive 
liberals, who would like to change such things as inherited distinctions of 
class and wealth but are eager to accept human beings as they are. 

This drawing of philosophical battle lines between the socialist and the 
liberal produces one very obvious result. It is at once evident that most 
Labour voters and nearly all Labour leaders, irrespective of the vocabulary 
they use, are on the non-socialist side of the line. The declared object of 
the Labour party’s new style Gaitskellite policies, against which the old 
guard is kicking, is not to change the structure of society in any very 
fundamental way by government action but, in the first place, to make 
certain features of it less abrasive so that people pushing ahead to improve 
themselves will not feel upset by unfair obstacles put in their way, and, 
in the second place, to finance the Government’s social policies in ways, 
such as drawing dividends from state owned equities, that might be less 
objectionable to the ordinary taxpayer. 

Gaitskellite policy prospectuses, or something like them, are probably 
going to be normally needed if Labour is to attract the 14-million odd 
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votes it needs to be returned to power, The trouble is 
that these prospectuses are bound simultaneously to 
stir up revolt among many of the few thousand 
people who turn up to meetings of the Labour party 
and some of the trade union leaders, who are on the 
other side of the ditch. They really do want to change 
human nature and expect policies that look.as though 
they might accomplish this object. This explains the 
atmosphere of double conspiracy that surrounds the 
Labour party’s present policy, and has exposed its 
leadership to charges of sharp practice both from 
industry and from the true socialist. It is possible, as 
the Institute of Directors have shown, to build up a 
charge that Labour is aiming to achieve office with a 
moderate-sounding programme, which yet contains 
within it, if its various versions are textually collated, 
a hidden plan for a socialist take-over bid for the 
whole British economy. On the other hand, and more 
plausibly, Mr Cousins, Mr Morrison, Mr Shinwell, the 
Universities and Left Review, and Victory for Social- 
ism all suspect that the continuity with characteristic 
socialist thinking is at best.tenuous and that, in four 
words, they are being had. 

Does the conflict between the things that Labour 
needs to avoid in order not to scare away the mass 
vote and the things that it needs to say in order to 
keep up the spirits of its party workers mean the 
‘ gradual.end of the Labour party as we know it ? Does 
it, for example, portend success for the Liberal party’s 
take-over bid for the radical vote ? This is:the allur- 
ing possibility which makes Tory opponents.of social- 
ism so gleeful and which buoys up. Liberal. spirits. It 
is tempting to say that the Liberals would now have 
a great opportunity if only so many: items in their 
policy did not look like something that Mr Grimond 
*has fetched home from a political bring-and-buy 
sale”. But in fact there is a major institutional factor 
in British politics which is likely to leave the Labour 


Achilles Heel of the Seven 


The sensible agreement with Denmark is no more than a first step to 
solving the problems of farm trade in Europe. 


ExT Monday’s seven-power talks in Stockholm 

on the little free trade area should open under 

a relatively favourable star, thanks to the 
understanding between Britain and Denmark reached 
last week. Agriculture has always been the trickiest 
element in the new scheme of the seven countries 
outside the European common market. Austria, 
Norway and Denmark have never felt so enthusiastic 
about the. scheme as.the British, Swedes: and ‘Swiss. 
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party as. the principal challenger of the Tories. 

This factor is Labour’s connection with the trad 
unions. If this should really be damaged in the nex 
round of scuffling over the bomb (which now seeny 
less likely in view of the votes at the miners’ and rajj. 
waymen’s conferences) the situation would of coun 
begin to look very different. But now comes th 
paradox : just as the chances are that the unions will 
continue to be the decisive factor in giving the Labour 
party the advantage over the Liberals within the left, 
and preventing the Liberals from ever having a real 
crack at the Tories, so it comes increasingly to seem 
that the unions may be turning into a severe handicap 
to the Labour party in conducting its own anti-Tory 
campaign. 

This is happening in two ways : the public is blam. } 
ing the Labour party for industrial conduct by the 
unions which affronts its sense of fairness and com- 
monsense; and, to judge from some recent union 
conferences, it is no longer the case that a few union 
leaders,. operating undemocratically, are able o 
willing to represent in the higher councils of th 
Labour party the mass of the voters who vote Labour 
but do not go to meetings, It was always. something 
of an accident that the unrepresentative character of 
constituency associations and the autocratic habits of 
union bosses more or less cancelled each other out, 
The undermining of this conservative tradition of 
union leadership on which Mr Bevan had calculated 
in his three-year plan to achieve power in the Labour 
party is now coming to pass, not quite on schedul 
since it has taken five years instead of three, and Mr 
Bevan lost patience on the way and made his own 
terms. As a result, the situation in which the political 
left may soon find itself is that the link with the trade 
unions, while indispensable to keeping the Labour 
party as the official opposition, may be its greatest 
handicap to becoming anything else. 









































Denmark, nearly three-quarters of whose exports ar 
farm products, has always had particular reservations 
If it is to be wooed into opening its frontiers w 
Swedish and British industrial goods, it must have 
something for its farmers in return, The attitude. of 
Austria, and perhaps of Norway, has in turn depended 
on the Danes’ decision. 

Under the new agreement with the Danes, Britain 
is to ‘waive the-10-per.cent tariff.on bacon,.as-well a | 
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the less important tariffs on blue cheese and canned 
cream. Certain assurances have been given about 
quotas too. These arrangements have some strong 
critics, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 


when he broke the news in Parliament last week, The 


National Farmers’ Union not only dislikes the prospect 
of more Danish competition. It also feels (as the Danes 


do) that Denmark’s interests would be better satisfied — 


in a broader European context; it assails the idea that 
British farmers should carry the whole burden of 
Danish competition. But if, as it demands, subsidies 
and the bacon council successfully feather-bed the 
British pig, a new risk appears. The burden of 
Denmark’s new advantage would then be borne by its 
principal European competitor, Holland. In that case 
the Dutch would "presumably ask for compensations 
in the German market, at the Danes’ expense (half 
Denmark’s food exports go to the Six). 

Such a process of retaliation and counter-retaliation 
would not be in the interest of Denmark or of 
Europe. But this does not mean that the new gesture 
is valueless. If there is to be freer trade in industrial 
products, there must be some. freer trade in farm 
products too. In the long run, British farmers. will 
have to compete. The tariff cuts for Denmark are a 
first and welcome step in the right direction. 

From the start of the debate, however, the Danes 
have made it clear that what they want is not merely 
short term advantages in the form of a few cuts in 
tariffs and quotas, but long term commitments guar- 
anteeing to their farmers expanding markets comp- 
arable to those that industrialists will get. Farmers:are 
protected not only by tariffs and quotas but also’ by 
administrative measures : marketing boards and price 
fixing on the Continent, subsidies in Britain. The 
Danes want guarantees on these policy matters too. 
They therefore attach great importance to two com- 
mitments in the new understanding: that subsidies 
shall not be used to cancel out what they have been 
given and that the British Government does not in- 
tend to pursue policies which reduce Denmark’s share 
of the British market or prevent it sharing in the 
market’s growth. 


perme these commitments are in:a sense only a start. 

The Danes have always wanted an agricultural 
bargain based on the principles of the six-nation 
treaty of Rome. In such a deal the various forms of 


agricultural protection would not be abandoned al- 


together, but a common system would be gradually 
set up in which home and foreign producers would get 
equal opportunities. In the past the government has, 
perhaps, hesitated on all this as much for. political as 
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economic reasons. Probably it has been wrong to be 
so cautious about farm votes. In the next twenty years 
or so British subsidies will have to come down, what- 
ever happens in Europe. The National Farmers’ Union, 
highly sensitive about short term shifts, is a good deal 
more sympathetic to the sort of long term change 
embodied in the Rome treaty. But the prospect of 
long term commitments which reach deep into the life 
of national parliaments and civil services brings out, 
once again, that key implication of any economic 
union — that it means a measure of political union 
too. That fact has played an important part in the 
Government’s caution. 


Any attempt to merge Britain’s system of farm 
protection with the Continental one raises a struct- 
ural problem. The enclosure movement transformed 
British agriculture, so that today the British farmer 
is a small capitalist, often farming 150 acres or more. 
By contrast the typical Continental farmer is still a 
peasant, farming less than 25 acres, often in strips. He 
still needs and gets more protection than his British 
counterpart, and he gets it in a different form. Quite 
a lot of foodstuffs, notably grain, are imported into 
Britain at world prices. The British farmers are 
protected by subsidies to their personal income. It is 
a system with the great virtues of encouraging con- 
sumption and of showing the voter how much he is 
paying to keep the farmer comfortable. On the 
Continent, it would be impossible to support the 
peasant by such methods. Instead, he is protected by 
quotas, tariffs, price fixing and marketing arrange- 
ments, To merge the two systems will be hard. 


In the next twenty years, however, something like 
a revolution may very well take place in continental 
agriculture. Gradually, men like Herr Liibke, west 
Germany’s minister of agriculture and now its Presi- 
dent-elect, have been persuading the peasant to amalg- 
amate holdings. A revolution in production methods 
is beginning, as rising labour costs spur the peasant 
to raise his productivity by switching from grain to 
livestock. At the same time, there are pressures within 
the six-nation European community for changes in 
the method of agricultural protection. Men like Mr 
Mansholt, the Dutch member of the European com- 
mission, who is responsible for drafting its common 
agricultural policy, would like to see the community 
move faster towards a low price level and subsidies on 
British lines. His countrymen, like the Danes, share 
lis view. By the end of the transitional period of the 
common market, a marriage with the British system 
may be much less difficult. And halfway arrangements 
can be envisaged, given agreement on principles. 

The new principle, that freer trade in agricultural 
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products involves policy matters that range far out- 
side the tariff field, is ‘not a discovery peculiar to 
Europe. Among members of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the undeveloped countries have 
been pressing for a ’confrontation” of agricultural 
policies. New Zealand, most actively, and the Austra- 
lians, more cautiously, have pressed Britain to bring 
Commonwealth preferences into a joint deal in 
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Europe. New Zealand would be prepared to: make 
considerable tariff and quota concessions in the British 
market, if it got something like equal treatment on 
the Continent in return, The same political reluctance 
that has made the British Government hesitant: in 
Europe has, however, led it to reject this initiative. 
Time will show. whether that rejection is in. the lasting 
interests of the Commonwealth, 


Land Reform Club 


Latin America has lagged behind Asia 
in innovations to help the peasant, but change 
may come swiftly : 

1rH the impetus of revolution behind him, 

Senor Fidel Castro has slammed merrily into 

the tortuous problems of land reform. Prev- 
ious Cuban governments had dithered over land re- 
distribution, never putting into practice the clause 
in the constitution that bans large estates. The new 
law is tough, unequivocal and sweeping. Nobody is 
allowed to own more than 1,000 acres except for 
sugar and rice plantations and cattle ranches, where 
the limit is around 3,000 acres. No foreigner may 
possess any land at all, unless the new agrarian reform 
institute decides that it is in the country’s interest. 
Since most of the cultivable land is tied up in enorm- 
ous estates, many of them owned by foreign com- 
panies, the law, if fully implemented, will entirely 
refashion the agrarian structure. 

Cuba’s problems stick out a mile. The republic is 
very short of money and is bound to come up against 
formidable technical difficulties. As critics, including 
Senor Castro’s former minister of agriculture, have 
been quick to point out, there is certain to be a drop 


in efficiency. About one-third of the main export is 


grown by the American sugar companies who will 
now, unless the institute rules otherwise, be dispos- 
sessed, and who will have to buy supplies for their 
mills from a multitude of inexperienced smallholders. 
To add to the landowners’ consternation, compens- 
ation will be based on the land tax and therefore will 
be well below the market price of the land — rough 
justice of a sort, since those who got away with most 
on their tax assessment will now be hardest hit. 
Carving up the land inevitably clashes with the 
modern trend towards large-scale mechanical farm- 
ing. But land redistribution is a social and political 
measure. Although it is often allied to development 
or reclamation projects, its first purpose is not to get 
more out of the soil but to spread agricultural in- 


comes more evenly. On the other hand, agrarian 
reform in other parts of the world has shown how 
dangerous it is simply to hand out fragments of land 
and expect the new owners to carry on from there. 
Production will slide down disastrously, and the cult- 
ivators be no better off than before, unless the state 
takes the place of the landlords by providing credit, 
machinery and marketing facilities. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the Cuban government is in a position to 
do this immediately. But, to quote Miss Doreen 
Warriner’s study of agrarian reform in the Middle 
East, “land reform in its initial and crucial stage is 
emphatically not a question for experts; it cannot be 
advised into existence but must be based on an impetus 
rising within the country”. 

The importance of the Cuban reform is that Senor 
Castro may have set the ball rolling not only at home 
but throughout the Caribbean and Latin America. 
Because of his. success, his bravado and his whole- 
heartedness, he has come to symbolise for many Latin 
Americans their rebellion against the established 
order. The system of land tenure of most of the 
continent reflects the old order at its worst. Since the 
time of the Conquistadores farming has been domin- 
ated by the huge estates or latifundios; in Venezuela, 
which is only now contemplating some kind of land 
reform, 3 per cent of the landowners control 90 per 
cent of the cultivated land. In many of the twenty 
republics, although not in Cuba, only a tiny percent- 


' age of the cultivable area is used. In Brazil, for 


instance, vast distances and poor communications have 
prevented more than 5 per cent of the usable land 
being farmed, and most of this belongs to large land- 
owners. Two-thirds of the total population depend 
on agriculture, and most of them live in bleak 
poverty. Latin American governments have often paid 
lip service to the theory of more equable land 
distribution, but except in Mexico, Guatemala and 
Bolivia, they have done precious little about it. 

Latin America has been slow to join the land reform 
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club, Asia is far ahead. Japan has transferred nearly 
half its cultivated area to peasant ownership, and in 
India and East Pakistan the abolition of the zamindari 

has resulted in enormous areas being handed 
over to new smallholders. In the Middle East, Egypt 
has completed the reform that President Nasser 
jnitiated after the 1952 revolution, and similar 
schemes have been announced for Syria and Iraq. 
Persia has sidestepped the issue by avoiding any major 
legislation but distributing some of the Shah’s estates 
to the peasants who worked them. 

Land reform has to be got under way by a political 
impulse that rates social change above the temptations 
of a quiet life. Without this impulse the initiators can 
easily get bogged down among the problems it raises. 
But once the spark is fired, land reform lives or dies 
by the administration’s success in substituting a 
working co-operative system for the old landlord- 
tenant relationship. The peasant has often grown 
dependent on his landlord, He needs, above all, a 
flexible and prompt organisation, that will supply him 
with cheap credit; otherwise he can hardly escape the 
clutches of the moneylender. He also. needs, if he is 
to hold his place in a competitive world, a co-operative 


organisation for marketing his-products and for buy-. 


ing his seeds, fertilisers and machinery. Without all 
this, the situation can get as out of hand as it was 
fifty years ago in Mexico, when the revolutionary 
leader Zapata parcelled out the land and gave it to 
the peasants, but failed to follow through with an 
energetic and continuing policy of help for the new 
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smallholder. 

But the smallholder is often not easy to help. The 
Indian government is finding that one of its toughest 
problems is to teach the principles of cooperation to 
peasants who gre entirely illiterate. A second dif- 
ficulty is finding trained organisers, especially those 
required to work at village level. Theoretically, 
membership of a co-operative organisation. should be 
voluntary; in practice there is usually substantial 
compulsion to join. In Egypt, for instance, the new 
landowner is pretty well regimented by an elaborate 
administrative system; while each new smallholder 
has two or three separate plots of land of about one 
acre, each plot is part of a large area devoted to a 
single crop that is farmed communally. The new 
Cuban law makes even less pretence about keeping 
the system voluntary; the agrarian reform institute 
is not only to be the sole provider of credit, but it can 
also discipline the farmers if they do not carry out 
its advice. 

It may turn out that Senor Castro has plunged too 
wildly into the labyrinthine problems of land reform. 
Slicing up Cuba’s huge plantations of industrial crops 
is an even more hazardous undertaking than handing 
over to peasant farmers smallholdings that they have 
already been farming as tenants. But the very boldness 
and throughness of his scheme may provide the 
dynamic for other Latin Americans who are trying 
to push procrastinating governments to change a 
system that must eventually be changed throughout 
the whole area. 
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MR COUSINS’S BOMB 


The Manz Challenge 


epenes main questions are raised by Mr Cousins’s 
Manx challenge to Mr Gaitskell. First, does it ruin 
Labour’s chances of being elected as Britain’s govern- 
ment next autumn or spring ? It certainly is not likely 
to improve them, but the British electorate is too com- 
plicated a body for the election result to be irrevocably 
determined by one factor alone. , if a Labour 
government did return, would it now be likely to carry 
into office specific commitments to a policy in which 
its own leaders do not believe ? That would happen if 
the leaders of the Parliamentary. Labour party split 
ranks when: faced by Mr Cousins’s: assault, but in. last 
week’s foreign affairs debate Mr Bevan stood noticea- 


bly firmly beside the still admirably resolute Mr 
Gaitskell. It would happen if Mr Cousins secured a 
majority for his muddled anti-Nato policy at the La- 
bour conference in October; the odds seem to be just 
(but only just) against this now that the railwaymen, 
miners and the Cooperative party have come down on 
Mr Gaitskell’s side. . 

Thirdly, however, and perhaps most seriously of all: 
if a Labour government does come to power, might 
Mr Gaitskell’s policies be continually affected by the 
need to look over his shoulder at an annual con- 
ference over which he no longer has full control ? The 
fact had better be faced that on some issues (even if 
not on the bomb) there is now almost bound to be 
a left wing majority at future Labour conferences; from 
time to time Mr Cousins will find an issue on which 
he can recruit the few extra hundred thousand votes 
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he needs to make a majority, when added to his own 
union’s million votes plus the constituency zealots. 
This is a situation that Mr Gaitskell as Prime Minister 
would have to meet with courage, and he made a very 
good start with his Workington speech last Saturday. 
His warning to his party that their annual conference 
cannot bind a Labour government on every detail of 
policy will need to be. followed up and strengthened in 
future years; the British system of government could 
not. work if a Prime Minister’s policies were subject to 
veto by an outside potentate who had no access to the 
detailed information on which they were based. The 
freedom that Mr Gaitskell needs is not impossible to 
secure. If he were to come down to the first party 
conference after his election and to say flatly that its 
resolutions could have no greater status than interesting 
recommendations of view, he would get away with this 
brave impudence. But it would mean a blazing intra- 
row. On major issues of national security Mr 
Gaitskell has shown himself a rock-hard fighter, ready 
to risk such rows. But on what he regards as less im- 
portant points of domestic policy would he as certainly 
and constantly keep up the battle ? 


NATO 


Reluctant Removal 


ENERAL Norstad’s long-delayed decision to remove 

J the three wings of American fighter bombers 
from France has been taken with self-evident reluct- 
ance. It is bad news for everyone concerned. The 
military effect is immediately damaging, particularly 
as the tactical redeployment in the next six months will 
take place while west Berlin is under direct Russian 

ressure. Although the best has been done to preserve 
Nato's nuclear -potential by sending as many bomber 
squadrons as possible to west Germany and switching 
the longer-range reconnaissance groups from Germany 
to. Britain, this is simply not the way an_ effective 
military coalition can be run. 

Such soothing remarks as those by General Palmer, 
deputy commander of the American forces in Eurepe, 
to the effect that neither the power nor the integrity 
of the alliance has been reduced cannot be given much 
credit. There is, of course, every incentive for the 
United States to persevere, even now, in its efforts to 
reach an understanding with General de Gaulle on the 
control of atomic bombs and warheads. But whether 
this. can be done by protesting that no Franco- 
American quarrel exists is highly doubtful. Shape is 
right to avoid a slanging match. But it will be well 
edyiset to insist that. the gravity of France’s relation- 

aip with the alliance argues strongly for an early meet- 
ing beh een Presidents Eisenhower and de Gaulle to 
hiave the whole affair out between them. No one but 
Presidé > Eisenhower. can hope to influence General 
de Gaulle on what France’s bees. and. responsibil- 
ities in the alliance should properly be. 
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ic is unavoidable that some of the fighter bomben 
should be moved to Britain, where their limited rang, 
must restrict their value to Shape. Although M; 
Sandys has told the Commons that the Government ca 
veto the use of. these planes, as it can veto operation; 
by American strategic bombers already in this co 

the political repercussions do not end there, Genend 
Norstad regards the fighter bombers’ nuclear potentig 
as an essential arm against conventional attack from the 
east. Does Mr Sandys think that. the consultation 
procedure, involving Washington, London and Fon. 
tainebleau, will:-stand up to an emergency? And cap 
the Labour party leadership reconcile General. Nor. 
stad’s use of British bases with its own claim to’ Mr 
Cousins and his friends that everyone understands. that 
Britain would never be the first to use nuclear ‘weapeias 


° Me Spaak Speaks Up 


te much-harassed M. Spaak made some sensibk 

points when he delivered his views on Nato’s 
present discontent before a French parliamentary com 
mission on. July 9th. The habitual catalogue of com. 
plaints. at French behaviour might make little impres. 
sion on. his audience, but it needed. a Nato official. to 
speak up for the smaller nations against General de 
Gaulle’s idea of a three-power directorate to control 
western policy. M. Spaak could talk in the full 
knowledge of Belgian, as well as Italian, restiveness over 
the. lesser powers’ exclusion from western. policy- 
making at Geneva. At the same time, he acknowledged 
the validity of the essential French argument that Nato 
is being outflanked in Asia and the Middle: East. Since 
Mr Khrushchev is currently tending to link Berlin and 
the Chinese off-shore islands, General de Gaulle’s 
desire for improved western consultation ought not to 
fall on deaf British ears should the guns opposite 
Quemoy begin another regular barrage. 

M. Spaak also seemed to have the right answer on 
Algeria. He told M. Maurice Schumann that France 
could demand full support there from its allies, but 
that the demand itself would mean that the allies had 
the right to make their own views felt in the discussion. 
This is not what General de Gaulle wants, for there 
is no guarantee, despite M. Spaak’s assurances, that the 
result would be at all favourable to present French 
claims. 

The. first rumbles of discontent at General de 
Gaulle’s politique de grandeur are at last coming from 
across the Rhine. The west German press is increasingly 
unhappy about the danger of a rift with the United 
States as a result of the new Franco-German under- 
standing. The very fact that the Italians, when ap- 
proached by the general, made it clear that they meant 
to remain model, missile-bearing allies of the Americans, 
should stiffen German reluctance to’ incur Washing- 
ton’s displeasure. For the moment, Bonn is still trying 
to evade the ‘issue. 
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~ FRENCH AFRICA 





Community 
or Commonwealth ? 


|ANANARIVE, in Madagascar, was probably the only 
capital, besides Paris, where the aioe council 
of the French Community could meet without giving 
the impression of taking sides in a controversy, The 
African members of the community stand divided. The 
federalists of the Mali are in favour of 2 
Commonwealth in which the in t African 
states or federations of states would be associated with 
France. M. Seana the Ivory Coast leader, 
is the chief spokesman of the other group, which is 
against any change in the present set-up. M. Modibo 
He en eee ae ean ee 
tently an his case to 
General de Gaulle. M. Fodphouse-Bolpuy, in turn, 
told the press that those who did not like the com- 
munity’s rules should leave it. But the real battle has 
been put off. 

Instead, the council talked of strategy and diplomacy. 
One need not be a sceptic to doubt whether Dahomey 
or the Niger can have much influence on the Berlin 
question. The problem of the community’s foreign 
representation was of greater interest to all members. 
The Africans have been promised special representa- 
tion in internationa] organisations, and jobs in French 
embassies. These were not vital issues, but the meeting 
did not end without an explosive statement by President 
Tsiranana of Madagascar that the French Community 
would have its own atom bomb. 

This is an official confirmation of an old rumour. 
The French bomb is expected to be of the Hiroshima 
vintage, and the means of delivery of this cumbersome 
weapon (first a Mirage, then a missile) are still to come. 
What the importance of this nominal entry to the 
nuclear club will be is not clear. But it has already 
brought one change in Africa, Ghana pr against 
the likely effect of nuclear testing in the Sahara. Its 
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protest. was dismissed, and resentment may have 
prompted Dr Nkrumah’s decision last week to give 
de facto recognition to the Algerian rebel government. 
As in the Middle East, so in Africa nationalist gestures 
are contagious and difficult to resist. With Ghana and 
Guinea independent, and with French Cameroun and 
Nigeria soon following suit, M. Houphouet-Boigny, 
for all his recent success, is probably waging a losing 
battle against the spread of independent states, 


PRINTING DISPUTE 


Lord Birkett’s Task 


| Sbrwny a purely personal point of view, nobody would 
be better pleased than The Economist if the ap- 
pointment of Lord Birkett as conciliator, or any other 
mechanistic gimmick, could bring an end to this 
wretched printing dispute. We are only too well aware 
of the flaws in this our fifth emergency issue; each 
week so far it has only been through truly awe- 
inspiring improvisation in foreign parts that we have 
managed to get out at all. That having been said, how- 
ever, it had better be recognised that Lord Birkett’s 
appointment, however potentially advantageous to us, 
sets a thoroughly dangerous national precedent. When 
a conciliator is called by the Minister of Labour to sit 
down with the two sides, but without any powers of 
arbitration, the natural tendency, nine times out of 
ten, is going to be for him to interpret his job as being 
to try to influence most employers to edge a little 
further towards the unions’ claim, and thus towards 
the side of inflation. 

It is true that there are special factors in this printing 
dispute which have persuaded Mr Macleod to run these 
risks. The principal peculiarity of this strike is that it 
broke out at a time when the employers had not yet 
offered as much as they were, at bottom, prepared to 
grant and when the unions had not yet decided how 
little they were really prepared to accept. Both sides 
have been searching for a ladder to climb down ever 
since, and Lord Birkett’s appointment is meant to put 
that ladder in place. Mr Macleod may also have judged 
that, when both sides have used the ladder, the more 
expansive employers and the more moderate unions 
might fine themselves within reach of each other, but 
that the more militant elements on each side might need 
to be persuaded to come into line with the rest of their 
own team; an outside intermediary like Lord Birkett 
might have a useful function to perform in essaying a 
little diplomacy within the split employers’ side and 
between the split ten unions concerned. It should be 
noted that the Minister has also been careful not ‘to 
mix up arbitration and conciliation functions for the 
future by giving this dangerous new job to one of the 





familiar stalwarts, like Sir John Forster or Lord Ter- 
rington, whom he will need as an arbitrator in the 
future. That, at least, isa wise precaution. 
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Politics of No Printing 


Bo the unions and Parliament have treated the 
politics of the printing dispute with fascinating 
gingerliness. There are uneasy memiories in Transport 
House of the dreadful things that were done to the 
Labour vote last year by Mr Cousins’s television ap- 
pearances during the bus strike; this time the union 
hierarchy made efforts to persuade even the originally 
rough-tongued Mr Briginshaw to mutter as sweetly 
reasonable circumlocutions as he could’ whenever the 
television cameras came near him. In picketing, the 
unions’ tactics have been to go to the Home Secretary 
to complain that the police were stopping their pickets 
from doing illegal things, and then ‘themselves to tell 
their pickets not to do them. Although a few blatantly 
criminal acts continued to be committed.— several 
hundred pounds worth of ink belonging to a blackleg 
press were reported to have been ‘destroyed. last week 
~~ the union leaderships have been trying to discourage 
them. The worst publicity Labour has got from the 
strike has: arisen from the action of some Labour- 
controlled councils in expelling from council press 
galleries reporters belonging to blackleg papers. The 
Daily Herald itself came out last week. with an aston- 
ishingly outspoken attack on this ’impudent trampling 
upon the public’s rights”. . 
Last year the Parliamentary Labour Party put down 
@ motion of censure against Mr Macleod for allowing 
the bus. strike to happen; in this year’s troubles it 
merely asked for a debate, during which Mr Robens 
regaled the House with diplomatic obscurantisms and 
the well-loved veteran George Isaacs talked about 
methods of printing when he was a boy. Nevertheless 
Labour's basic assumption emerged clearly : although 
it is not going to express itself in favour of strikes, it 
does assume. that any settlement would be more. con- 
venient for the country. than any stoppage, and it 
regrets that arbitrators are now inclined to pay some 
attention to what a trade can afford instead of follow- 
ing the pure conciliation function of trying to bully 
employers to grant whatever increase the! unions will 
peacefully accept.. Under a Labour government 
Ministry of Labour policy would be a recipe for.per- 
petual inflation; the trouble is that the Conservative 
government will not attack. Labour on this point, 
because it has not yet entirely abjured the recipe itself. 


TRADE UNIONS 


40 Hour Week 


Cousins made it clear last week that he regards 

the striking printing workers as being in the van 

of the union movement's fight for a forty hour week; 
and the National Union of Mineworkers, which must 
be expeoted to beceme more militant now that the 
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‘co jist’ Mr 


Paynter has acceded to’ its 
is joining with the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions in an ill-defined grand alliance for 
the same objective, How far is the eventual settlement 
in the printing dispute likely to make this pressure for 
a general 40 hour week a really major national feature ? 
The answer will depend on what that eventual sett- 
lement is. The printing employers’ last offer before the 
strike was fora 2% per cent wage increase and.a 
42% hour week, which would have added about 5 per 


- cent in all to printing costs. Most people at, present 


expect that the. eventual. settlement will be on a basis 
which -will.add something more to this, but not nearly 
as much as the unions originally claimed (the unions’ 
claim, for.a 10 per cent. wage increase and a 40 hour 
week, would have added over 20 per cent to total 
printing. costs). _Whether the increase eventually 
accepted will take the form of an addition to. the 
sroffered 24% per cent, wage increase or a reduction in 
he proffered 42% hour week will presumably depend 
om which alternative is regarded by the unions as saving 
nore of their face at the time; in certain circumstances 
hey might be more likely to decide that a bigger wage 
‘crease would do so. 


The Campaign’s Muddle 


At this is a symptom of the’ muddle into which the 
new campaign for a 40 hour week has been born. 
Given proper organisation, there would be a reasonable 
case for saying that-a reduction in working hours 
would be the best form in which British workers should 
take out the next instalment in the rise in their living 
standards. But under present working practices (often 
even the first hour of overtime is paid for at 50 per 
cent above normal rates) many workers, so far from 
wanting more leisure, are mainly interested in putting 
in as many nominal overtime hours as they can; their 
campaign for a shorter working week is really a camp- 
aign for having more of their work paid for at over- 
time rates. The 40 hour week campaign gained force 
this year because’ the union leaders were looking for 
some way in which to put forward disguised wage 
claims, at a time when undisguised wage claims were 
meeting with greater resistance from public opinion. 
It is fair to say that the recession also played a part in 
the origins of the campaign, because the 40 hour week 
was regarded as a possible’ way of spreading scarcer 
work, but the recession seems to be over now. The 
best way in which to arrange for more leisure for the 
British worker would be for each union to try to 
secure an agreement for a shorter working week, but 
with the concession that the first few hours of newly 
designated overtime should be paid for at less than 
present overtime rates. No big union, however, has yet 
dared to suggest that. So the new campaign is blunder- 
ing forward with its banners bearing a frankly h 

critical device. ae 
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He’s thinking 
millions. For when this 
prototype Mullard transister 
ts ready for production it wild 
be needed in vast quantities. 
Too late then to think agein. 
That le why Mullard transistor 


GOOD FOR A MILLION 


In afew short years the whole science of electronics has been transformed by the Invention 
of the transistor, the tiny device that performs a similar function to a radio valve but 

has the added advantages of small size, low current consumption and almost unlimited life. 
Transistors are used extensively in a great variety of applications, from hearing aids 

and pocket radios to computers and guided missiles. Their rapid adoption by equipment 
manufacturers in Britain is due in no small measure to the Mullard Design Philosophy. 
From its conception in the laboratory, every Mullard siticon or germanium trangistor * 

is realistically designed for large scale production thus giving the equipment 

manufacturer the assurance of consistent quality and performance, ample and 
continuous supplies, and low cost. 

tn this way industry is able to apply the benefits of transistor research 

quickly, safely and economically. 


Mullard 


another major contribution to Progress in Bilectronics 


SILICON & GERMANIUM 
TRANSISTORS 





MULLARD LIMITED, MULLARD HOUSE, TORRINGTON PLACE, LONDON, W.C.! 
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Only if the wine is blended to perfection is it good enough to pass. The sherry taster 
accepts nothing short of supreme excellence... and nor does the man who drives 
the new Zephyr! He is stimulated—by the new-for-’59 blend of lower, sleeker, even- 


for the more-elegant styling, and all-new interior, richly furnished and spaciously satisfying. 
He enjoys smooth power, silent riding, superb all-round vision. He applies the 
value-test: so much more fine car for his money! Here is a connoisseur’s car, at a very 


g ourmet practical price! See this most gracious New Grace at your Ford Dealer’s now. 


Price £610 plus £255.5.10 P.T.=£865.5.10 


carr trom GOOD 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, Too! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF OARS, TRUCES AND TRACTORS 
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: CENTRAL AFRICA 
Sur Roy’s Concessions 


,= weekend Sir Roy Welensky was doing his best, 
within the politically feasible, to reach agreement 
» in London on the composition of a commission to visit 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. At a series of talks with the 
Government and the Labour party he gracefully made 
a series of concessions. He is now willing to have quite 
. a large commission, with quite wide powers. of inquisi- 
_ tion. He is willing to agree with the British parties on 
the composition of the Rhodesian members, who he 
prefers should be non-party. He is willing to have 
Africans nominated from all three territories to serve, 
who would not be picked for their agreement with his 
views. He is willing (though not enthusiastic) to have 
members from Commonwealth countries with political 
experience of federations, or possibly a chairman from 
_ a Commonwealth country. 

Sir Roy was, however, evidently finding the Labour 
party hard to woo. Behind their formula that the com- 
mission must be such as.to win the confidence of 
Africans, Labour members have been pressing all sorts 
of conditions politically unacceptable not merely to Sir 
Roy, but to any white government in Central Africa. 
Last. week some.Labour members were demanding 
either a purely British parliamentary commission, or, 
if the commission is to be. wider, were insisting on 

including on it Commonwealth representatives from 
countries like Ghana, India and the. West Indies, and 
African representatives lik@Dr Banda who would have 
to be released from jail (at least in some cases) to serve. 
The difficulties should be obvious. All the three 
Commonwealth countries named are unfriendly to the 
Federation. And while, as a pure theory, it would be 
delightful to see how Labour constitutionalists on such 
a commission got on with the well-known rantings of 
Dr Banda (enhanced by the prison graduate cap he 
would no doubt wear) clearly none of the three 
Central African governments, except in the final stages 
of surrender under duress, could accept the idea.. If 
these conditions are pressed to the end, it must follow 
that Labour is not interested in any sort of commission. 

At heart, Sir Roy is not keen on it either. If Labour 
really. does blandly insist on wrecking the whole idea, 
it will therefore be leaving Sir Roy with all the cards. 


ILO 


Passing the Buck 


| HE Government’s reasons for not endorsing the 
International Labour Organisation convention de- 
signed to eliminate discrimination over jobs just do not 
wash. The official explanation is that while te Govern- 
ment the principle of non-discrimination it can 
do nothing about it, since this would mean interfering 
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with the traditional machinery for working out con- 
ditions of employment. To:a man who may have been 
refused work on grounds of, say, his colour or his 
political opinions, this smacks of hypocrisy; for Britons 
who have sounded off about the evil practices of other 
countries, it is horribly embarrassing that their own 
Government refuses to give a lead. There is nothing so 
sacred about the negotiations between employers’ and 
workers’ associations that they have not been interfered 
with before. Evidently it would be difficult for the 
Ministry of Labour to enforce a law that made discrim- 
ination a crime — and there would be hundreds: of 
ways of wriggling round such a law — but this is not 
to condone the ‘feeble solution of passing the buck. 
If the Government expects its sincerity to be believed, 
it cannot get away with doing nothing to discourage 
a distasteful and shaming practice. 


OMAN 


The Imam Moves On 


MAN has been added to the list of Arab lost causes. 

It is to take its place beside Palestine and. Alexan- 
dretta. July 18th is to be celebrated in Arab capitals 
as Oman’s day. Few Arabs have the slightest idea where 
or what Oman is, and few Omanis are aware of the 
fuss being made over them by the faraway Arab press 
and radio. In the name of the Imam of Oman, Ghalib 
ibn Ali, his brother Talib and Sulaiman ibn Himyar, 
whose calling cards used to bear the title Independent 
King of the Green Mountains, revolted against the 
shadowy authority of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman 
in 1955. The revolt has failed twice since then because 
the insurgents’ resources were meagre, the local tribes 
hesitated to take part until they could tell who would 
win, and the Sultan was able to call for British assis- 
tance in putting it down. Now all is quiet in Oman, 
most of those who thought it wise to leave home during 
the troubles have returned, and only those whose 
actions cannot be forgiven by the Sultan are still 
wandering around the Arab world. 

Several months ago, Ghalib, Talib and Sulaiman 
turned up at Dammam, in Saudi Arabia. They had 
every reason to believe they would be welcome. The 
Saudis had once sent them arms and money and, for a 
brief period, trained Omanis to fight against the Sultan 
and his British allies. But the Imam and his party dis- 
covered that Saudi interest in supporting their cause 
had diminished. King Saud was no longer able or eager 
to play with any kind of Arab fire that happened to 
break out. All the Omanis got was a cool welcome in 
Dammam and a polite one in Riyadh. There was only 
one place where they could hope for a warm reception. 
They would have to join the growing group of Arab 
and African exiles in Cairo. 

Cairo’s radio and press have never admitted that the 
revolt in Oman is over. According to their tame Omani 
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commentators, thousands of British soldiers (170,000 
was the number: most recently mentioned) are being 
Sage 2 Ne re anata I. 
of non-existent’ British planes have been shot 
Spotibes ips op Cas bnlin Toate nerpererd 
to-arrive in Cairo in time to be the hero of Oman Day. 
Then there will be nothing for him to do but join the 
group. headed by Haj Amin al-Husseini, a professional 
exile from Palestine since 1937. He will have little in 
common with the other Cairo exiles. The members of 
the provisional Algerian government, the Tunisian 
enemies of President Bourguiba, the former Iraqi am- 
bassador to Cairo and all the rest are politicians. As a 
man of religion the Imam may soon regret that the 
quietness of the cool‘ mountains of Oman was ever 
disturbed. 


EDUCATION 
More Room for Teaehers 


HE Minister of Education’s decision to build an- 
other 4,000 places for teacher training by 196¢ is 
undoubtedly the right one. He has evidently partly 
everridden the advice of his officials who believed that 
the 12,000 additional places put in hand last year were 
the maximum which was administratively possible; he is 
trying to do something to meet the estimate by the 
Central’ Advisory Councjl for Education that 90,000 
more teachers are needed by. 1970 cormpared with 1956. 
But it must be realised that another 4,000 places by 
1964 will mean an output of only 1,250 additional 
teachers a year by 1967 or so. Virtually the entire in- 
crease in the output of teachers achieved by the in- 
crease in the number of places by 12,000 between now 
and 1962 will be swallowed up by the increase in the 
teacher training course from two to three years. 
According to the annual report of the Ministry of 
Education for the year 1958 (Cmnd 777) the modest 
increase of 5,400 teachers last year permitted a very 
small reduction in the average size of classes in 1958. 
But though the primary school population has begun 
to decling, the decrease is being offset by the rising 
numbers in secondary schools, aided by the welcome 
tendency for children to stay on longer at school. Last 
year total school population remained fairly stable. It 
is expected that it will increase this year and next. and 
then, after a very slight decline from 1963 to 1965, 
will rise slowly to 2 new peak in 1968. On present in- 
creases in the number ‘of teachers, therefore, there is 
only limited scope for reducing the size of classes 
(partly by switching primary teachers to secondary 
schools); and there is little or no margin’ for such re- 
forms as raising the school co age, or cutting out 
the use of unqualified teachers. 
Last year the efficiency of private schools was invest- 
igated for the first time, now that Part III’ of Mr 
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Butler's 1944 Act has been brought into operation. 
Fortunately the inspectors found that the vast majority 
of these schools, of every type, maintained acceptable 
standards. As they educate some 500,000 pupils of ali 
ages, or just under 7 per cent of the total school popul- 
ation, there is'a discernible note of thankfulness about 


them in the Ministry’s report. They are doing the 
work of between 15,000 and 20,000 state teachers. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Sticking to the Plan 


M vAN Hemetaryx, the Belgian minister for the 

Congo, after another comprehensive tour, has 
reaffirmed the political p announced — in 
January. M. Kasavubu, the Bakongo tribal leader, came 
forward with a frank demand for a tribal state linked to 
French and Portuguese Bakongo areas, which might, 
or might not, be federated with the rest of the Belgian 
Congo; this the minister firmly rejected, making it 
clear that if M. Kasavubu’s party pressed it they would 
again be suppressed. He is on strong ground here, as 
the other African parties are opposed to any such 
secession; and the loud African cheers for ”our minis- 
ter” elsewhere’ in the Congo must have strengthened 
his resolve to keep the territory intact. He ran into 
trouble (and a few flying tomatoes) with the white 
settlers, who fear desertion by the home government, 
and are reputed in the Katanga area to be secretly 
talking about. seceding and linking up with the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. But the whites 
are few and thin on the ground, and the Kivu high- 
lands (where they farm) are a long way from the 
Katanga (where they live much as the Rhodesian white 
copper miners live), M. van Hemelrijk was firm with 
them too. 

More formidable are the demands of the Belgian 
civil servants who run the‘Congo, and who will make 
or break the new policy of rapid Africanisation of the 
public services. The minister was forced to promise 
that the government would discuss their position at 
once. They are said to be ready to serve under a 
Congolese government, provided their expatriate status 
is respected and their rights in the home civil service 
are entrenched. But they must have heard of the 
handsome lump sum compensation which the British 
(but not the French) government gives to colonial 
officials when Africans or Asians take over their own 
governments; and they may demand similar security. 
If they were offered it on British terms, however, the 
resulting exodus could leave the Congo helpless with its 
few educated Africans. 

The government's plan still contains no_ specific 

timetable for independence — only one for the elec- 
tion of provincial councils. When, sometime next year, 
the Africans realise how far they still are from running 
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their own affairs, even indirectly, there may be more 
trouble. But at least it cannot now be said that the 


Congo is being run on the telephone from Brussels . 


whether from ministry or from Palace. 
INDONESIA ‘ 3 
Sukarno’s Take-over Bid 


J ogee eseing to Jakarta after a world tour, Presiden. 
Sukarno lost little time in putting in a take-over 
bid for the political body of the Indonesian republic. 
His offer consists of shares for various social groups in 
a —— nominated single-chamber parliament, with 

as chairman and managing director. Being 
backed by the army, the bid — unlike some take-over 
bids — is unchallengeable. 

These are the effects of a series of decrees proclaim- 
ed by the president from the steps of his palace, provid- 
ing for a return to the 1945 constitution, invalidating 
the existing provisional constitution, and dissolving the 
constituent alterna Further decrees authorise the 
creation of a provisional consultative council, composed 
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of members of parliament and representatives of regions 
and groups, and of a smaller advisory council. In an 
order of the day, almost simultaneously, the 
chief of staff, General Nasution, called for discipline 
throughout the army and trenchantly declared that 
public ae and peace must be maintained by all 


President Sukarno hoped that the: 
reviving the 1945 basic lew would be 


absence on tour, but three ballots failed to 
perhaps 
members of the constituent assembly were unwilling 
to see their labours of several Cara Alga 
Nasution thereupon banned all political activities. 
Although this crisis occurred early in June, the 


He 


may be expected © ee sping wp of operons 
Celebes, 


against the still defiant rebels in Sumatra and 

using the arms his representatives have lately been 
buying in various countries. That way lies further 
inflation : negotiations with the rebels would be less 
costly in every sense. 


PERU 
Andean Hazards 
AS atcy Peru disentangled itself from the -rule 
caudillos more than some 
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been bedevilled by strikes, political brawls and sharp 
counter measures. 

Peru's last strong man was General Odria, who, to 
outsiders’ astonishment, stepped down at the 
end of his term of office in 1956 and allowed: his 
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usted during its attempts to enforce an austerity pro- 

mme. In April this year the president countered a 
disruptive strike of bank clerks by suspending certain 
constituti guarantees for two months. During this 
emergency period, Senor Fernado Belaunde, the leader 
of the main left-wing opposition party, and several of 
his colleagues were briefly imprisoned for defying the 
ban.on mass assemblies. The rumpus this caused was yet 
gnother straw on the government’s strained back. With 
a transport strike in the offing, the president has now 
wordevise a new cabinet prepared to try its hand at 
mating austerity with political freedom. 


THE ARTS 
ell 


Provincial Paucity 


THGHTEEN months ago, the Gulbenkian Foundation 

invited a small committee, under the ‘chairman- 
ship of Lord ‘Bridges, to look at the needs of the arts 
in Britain. Its admirably honest and informal views 
have recently been published in a pamphlet "Help for 
the Arts’. 

This report is concerned not so much with finding 
out where the shoe pinches most, as with determining 
how the greatest numbers of people who are capable 
of enjoying the arts should be given the best opportun- 
ity of doing so and how contemporary art can be 
simulated. This does not mean that the committee 
believes in spreading butter thinly; but it sensibly 
suggests that the amount of money that the Gulbenkian 
Foundation can dispense in Britain, even though it is 
to-be concentrated on the arts in the next three or four 
years, would merely be swallowed up if given to the 
national institutions. The committee has gone out into 
the provinces, believing that it is there that the arts 
particularly need help; and through personal visits and 

stionnaires it has built up a more broadly based 
view of the whole position than has been presented 
before. 

The bewilderingly untidy network of provincial art 
activities badly needs to be strengthened through co- 
ordination and concentration of resources in the 
langer cities. The Foundation, it is suggested, might 
encourage neighbouring local authorities to experiment 
in sharing common interests and: might pay for an arts 
officer in the area to supervise this. The committee 


would like to see much more done for the arts in. the 
new towns, more co-operation between universities and 
local authorities, national galleries other: than the 
Victoria and Albert circulating works of art to the 
extending its power to ac- 


provinces, the government 
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7 design .of small theatres,-and the granting of fellow- 


ships for poets and artists. These suggestions are by no 
means revolutionary but, in sum, they could do a good 
deal to give stimulus where it is most needed. In declar- 
ing that it intends to play its part in implementing 
them, the Gulbenkian Foundation has accepted good 
advice. 


CARIBBEAN 


Shooting or Shouting ? 


To love is lost between the Cuban revolutionary 
leader, Senor Fidei Castro, and General Rafael 
Trujillo, who for thirty years has run the Dominican 
Republic. When Senor Castro led his: rebel army to 
victory on New Year's day, he made no secret-of his 
evangelist ambition to help sweep the remaining dicta- 
tors from the Caribbean board. General Trujillo inter- 
preted this as a direct threat and set about elaborate 
preparations for defending both his eastern half of the 
island, and the Negro republic of Haiti, against outside 
attack. Now, after six months of threat and thunder, 
a storm seems ominously close. Last month General 
Trujillo’s forces brushed off three Cuban-based rebel 
expeditions which had landed in different parts of his 
republic, and, after a hot exchange of charges and 
counter-charges, Cuba and the Dominican Republic 
have broken off diplomatic relations. 

Despite the provocation, there is a fair hope that the 
storm will rumble on without breaking out just yet. 
Senor Castro is faced with critical domestic problems; 
although certain social reforms are being pushed for- 
ward at breakneck speed, a third of Cuba’s labour force 
remains unemployed, and the revolutionary govern- 
ment is now no longer even superficially at peace with 
itself. Eventually the Cuban leader may turn to outside 
exploits ; for the time being he is more likely to be 
embarrassed by the enthusiasm with which the Domi- 
nican and Haitian exiles in his country have adopted 
the belligerent spirit of his early speeches. General 
Trujillo, for his part, may find it wiser to stick to his 
aggrieved role of plaintiff, rather than provoke United 
States remonstrance, and stiffen Cuban solidarity, by 
sending an expedition to knock out the exile groups 
on Cuban soil. 
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Indispensable Indian 


Nehru: A Political Biography. 
By Michael Brecher. 
Oxford University Press. 698 p. 42s. 


TN his seventieth year, Mr Jahawarlal 
4. Nehru is beyond question the most im- 

individual in Asia. He is also the 
best documented. More has been written 
sbout. him than any other living Asian; 
much of it, excellently, by his own hand. 
It is Mr Brecher’s achievement to have 
written a book which, despite the existing 
mass of material, will carry the average 
reader a long way forward in the under- 
standing of both the man and his surging 


needy Gaaniibee' Danan Sé-the worst 
educated, aristocratic disciple of Gandhi 
and ‘tireless campaigner for his country’s 
national freedom. Mr Brecher gives us this 
portrait freshly and perceptively renewed, 
putting due emphasis on the young Nehru’s 
slow emergence from the shadow of his 
forceful father; on the self-doubt engen- 
dered during comfortable years in 2 secure, 
lingeringly Edwardian, world; on the 
sudden jerking of a rather romantic literary 
intellectual into che dust and dedication 
of a political cause, under the impetus of 
Gandhi's personality and General Dyer's 
fusillade at Amritsar-in 1919; and on the 
nine spartan and reflective years of im- 
prisonment. which counter-balanced the 
seven youthful years in England. But Indian 
independence and the death of Gandhi 
come right in the middle of the book. The 
second half provides an unequalled study 
of India’s first and only prime minister in 
the years of power; the «arrative is suf- 
ficiently up to date to provide, tor example, 
a close analysis of the political effects of 
the Chagla inquiry of 1958. 

This is excellent contemporary history. 
The author’s task has been a fairly formi- 
dable one, calling for a year’s absence from 
McGill University and three years’ work 
in. all; and his success, one may deduce, 
reflects not only his own pertinacity and 
perception but also the characteristic read- 
iness of most politically active Indians to 
talk very freely about both public and 
personal affairs. Thus Mr Brecher has been 
able to give us a detailed but clear account 
of the period of duumvirste between Nehru 
end Patel; of the crunch in 1950 end 1951, 


*-Repaton eS Re Nl ek iO: 


when the. prime minister finally had to 
resort to resigning from the Congress 
working committee in order to break the 
grip on the party machine of. Patel’s tra- 
ditionalist heirs, led by Tandon, and’ to 
elear the way for his own programme of 
social and secularist reform; of the loneliness 
of his subsequent unchallengeability; of his 
tangled relations with the breakaway socia- 
list leaders with whom he has so much 
personal affinity; and of his oddly various 
circle of intimates during these latest years. 

Mercifully for his people and for the 
world, India’s indispensable and unrivalled 
leader has proved 2 devoted democrat. 
Personal power has nevertheless been thrust 
upon him by his colleagues’ often callous 
readiness to let him bear all the heaviest 
burdens. Indians are becoming increasingly 
uneasy about their perilous reliance on one 
human life, and even about their comfor- 
table habit of letting the prime minister 
make up their minds -for them, particularly 
on foreign effairs. Mr Brecher’s intelligent 
speculations about the way ahead make up 
one of the most interesting sections of an 
unusually interesting book. 


Values And All That 


Culture in Private and Public Life. 
a F.R. Cowell. 
hames and Hudson. 367 pages. 30s. 


ULTURE is a dangerous subject for 

writers. The fact that the word cul- 
ture is an almost infinitely elastic holdall 
makes on the one hand for cross-purposes; 
on the other hand, it fosters an illusive 
belief that the redefining of culture (the 
word) amounts to 2 useful and illuminating 
statement about cultdre (the thing). Mr 
Cowell’s book constitutes a tumble into this 
latter pitfall. He defines culture as a .value 
system, particular cultures in the sociologi- 
cal or historical sense consisting alweys in 
the particular embodiment and continued 
transmission by particular groups, in their 
precepts, conduct, science, literature and 
the 
be 
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through three hundred and. fifty pages, j 
mostly a heavy-footed polemical ram, 
through the literature of the subject, &. 
playing an astonishing amount of rather 
owlish erudition and a no less astoni 
patball standard of controversy, Clich; 
follows cliché, platitude platitude; ope 
doors are powerfully hammered, enormoy 
issues offhandedly dismissed. Here an 
there, maddeningly, one of the really signi. 
ficant questions is raised only to be dropped 
in favour of yet another disquisition on the 
obvious. What of the negative valite system, 
the anti-culture which, uniting and inspi. 
ring its adherents and giving meaning anj 
satisfying quality to their lives, is neverthe. 
less in the end powerful only fot destruc. 
tion: the value system of the Nazi or th 
flick-knife gang? Is there any means of 
objectively distinguishing the negative sys 
tem from the merely deviant, or th 
merely undeveloped, system ? 

Mr Cowell does give an early pan 
graph to the negative system (he gives » 
much to the list of named firms contribu. 
ing to the establishment of St Catherine 
College); later on, he briefly plays patbal 
with the question of relative versus absolur 
values; and there he leaves the matter. 


What of the transmission of value sys 
tems, by oral tradition or otherwise, from 
parents to children, older to younge 
members of playgroup, gang, working team, 
political or religious leaders to mass follow. 
ing ? What is known about these channels, 
what happens when one or another is 
clogged or discredited, or acquires a nev 
importance compared with the others? M: 
Cowell, heading a ph "How ar 
Cultural Standards Established ?”, raises the 
hope of at least some informed and stimul- 
ating suggestions, perhaps of an -intelliger 
comment on Mr Richard Hoggart’s "Uses 
of Literacy”; but what follows is mer 
innutritious cotton wool, and he appean 
never to have heard of Mr Hoggart at all 
What of the interaction oi value systems 
with material standards, technology, pro- 
ductive organisation? Mr Cowell makes, 
rather wordily, the standard case agains 
Marx, but never asks what elements, if any, 
in twentieth-century culture derive from. 
and are only appropriate to, a pre-industrial, 
pre-scientific state of society. 


Ie is all rather a pity. A tremendous 
amount of work and learning has obviously 
gone into "Culture in Private and Public 
Life” and a tremendous amount, too, of 
serious good intention. But the net result 
is one potentially useful definition, 1 
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Inscratable Politician 


The Second Cecil. 
By P.M. Handover. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 344 p. 42s. 


OBERT Cecil is one of the more inscrut- 
Ty sits- Causes of Beli, ani, Cone 
see in him only 2 cold and selfish politician, 
eoncerned above all with the consolidation 
of his own power. Stepping deftly into his 
father’s shoes, he eliminated all rivals, 
secured the offices of Principal. Secretary 
and Lord Treasurer and ended up wielding 
more authority than had ever come Burgh- 
ley’s way. Others hail the constructive and 
visionary statesman, author of the Great 
Contract, which might have solved the 
financial problems of the early Stuart 
monarchy end changed the course of 
English history. Recent historians have 
oscillated violently between these opposing 
interpretations of his career, and their lack 
of general agreement makes the absence 
of a reliable biography all the more irrit- 
ating. 

Unfortunately Miss Handover does not 
put an end to controversy by giving us the 
book we have so long been waiting for. In 
accordance with the curious wishes of her 
publishers she has written not 2 life, but an 
introduction, which stops short in 1604 
when Cecil’s career finally got going. Her 
contribution is an analysis of the means by 
which he attained power rather than an 
assessment of the use he made of it. She 
describes the. squalid faction fight of the 
1590s when Essex and Cecil jockeyed for 
office and influence under Elizabeth and 
at the same time endeavoured to ingratiate 
themselves with James VI of Scotland, her 
likely successor. In retrospect we can see 
that it-was always an uneven contest, for the 
irresponsible and impetuous Essex was no 
match for his shrewd and calculating op- 
ponent. But at the time the issue seemed 
uncertain. Cecil was deformed and lacked 
the courtly graces. His peace policy had a 
limited appeal and he was personally un- 
attractive. "Here lieth the Toad”, they 
scribbled above his chamber. Ultimately he 
won through, but the strain had told and ° 
by the time James’s accession had been 
safely engineered he wes already «tired 
msn. 


Miss’ Handover’s. book is careful and 
painstaking, drawing on both printed and 
manuscript sources. But her approach is 
pedestrian, her interpretation of 
ary sources is sometimes unreliable and she 
displays the penetration necessary 


Scientific Philosophy 


Modern Philosophy of Science. 
By Hans Reichenbach. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
422 pages. 28s. 


ANS Reichenbach died in 1953. During 
H his lifetime he was prominent, first 
in Berlin and later in California, in the 
philosophical movement that became known 
as logical empiricism. While in Berlin he 
was loosely affiliated to the so-called 
Vienna Circle from which logical positiv- 
ism was born. Reichenbach’s interests were 
always close to the philosophy of science, 
and he was particularly concerned with the 
theory of probability. Indeed he was not- 
able for his attempts to replace systems of 
ideas that in any way savoured of strict 
causality by ideas that presupposed prob- 
ability only. In this he was much concerned 
with the development of quantum physics, 
some of the ideas of which he anticipated. 

The present book is a collection of 
translations from his writings, compiled by 
his wife, together with a foreword by 
Rudolf Carnap. On the whole it is not a 
very good selection and the title is rather 
misleading. More than half of the papers 
included originally date from the twenties 
or early thirties of this century, and some 
of them are directed towards targets that 
were of fairly local interest only. It is not 
likely that a reader would obtain a satis- 
factory impression from this volume either 
of Reichenbach or of the philosophy of 
science. 

As the more general papers in the book 
indicate, Reichenbach thought that phil- 
osophy should be scientific, and that the 
solution of traditional philosophical prob- 
lems about knowledge is best obtained by 
piecemeal investigation of the issues that 
arise in science. Perhaps for this very 
reason, he reveals himself at his best in this 
book when he is close to specific: scientific 
problems or technical matters of logic. For 
example, the second paper included — that 
on the "Theory of Motion according to 
Newton, Leibniz and Huyghens” — is an 
admirable discussion of the issues involved 


of relativity, would have been very valuable 
had it not been concerned with discussions 


1$1 


their outcome does much to cast doubt on 
the claim that philosophy should be scien- 
tific 


It cannot in general be said that this is a 
very satisfactory book. Despite the title, 
there is little in the way of a thread running 
through it. When all is said and done it 
remains a heterogeneous collection of papers 
of very unequal worth, and adds little to 
Reichenbach’s stature. 


OTHER BOOKS 


ADVERTISING IN MODERN LIFE. By John 
Gloag. Heinemann. 207 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Gloag says his book is "not an 
apologia for the use of persuasion by in- 
dustrial and commercial interests”. If it is 
not that, then it is very difficult to say what 
else it is. Nor is it easy to detect why Mr 
Gloag should have entered this disclaimer. 
As books explaining and justifying advertis- 
ing go, it is pleasant and readable and could 
no doubt be examined with profit and in- 
struction by many of the critics. Whether 
it will be read is doubtful. The author's 
sympathies are so overwhelmingly with the 
advertising business that even those doubts 
and problems which are constantly found 
inside that business hardly get a look-in. 


THE SALMON. By J. W. Jones. Collins. 
196 pages. 18s. 

This is an interesting, carefully prepared 
study of the life cycle of the salmon, 
written by an expert in this field of re- 
search. It contains many facts hitherto un- 
verified, some good photographs, and a 
comprehensive bibliography. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONNECTION IN 
THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
F. Thistlethwaite. Pensylvania University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
230 pages. 36s, 


In this thoroughly amiable and scholarly: 
book, Mr. Thistlethwaite continues his ex- 
position of early American history in terms 
of the Atlantic economy. His conclusion 
that before the 1860s “the American 
frontier was, in a real sense, one of the 
frontiers of Europe” is certainly right; it 
gives early American history a framework 
of realism and intellectual cohesion not 
otherwise possible. The major portion of 
the book is devoted to details of the Anglo- 
American in terms of a flow of 


capital, skilled labour, political and religious 
ideals, and education policy (where the 
ideas came from, rather than went to, the 
United States). The book is well docu- 
mented throughows, 
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in- the United States, partly in london. 
Those items which are written in the 
oe — carry an indication to that 

all others are the work of the 
Sdiseral staff in London. 





Nine Men 
and Iwo Poles 


WASHINGTON, DC 


st Barenblatt against Vitarelli, and Uphaus against 
Greene; the result is not 2 Pan-European boxing 
festival but a rough and ready way of assessing the 
latest session of the United States Supreme Court. The 
nine Justices rose for the summer at the end of Junc 
after handing down, by narrow majorities, some of the 
most bitterly-debated decisions since the South was told 
five years ago that its racially-segregated schools were 
This time the racial problem was not the main 
issue; the Court had firmly and unanimously restated 
its position before the session began, and had told the 
South that the danger of violence would not be ac- 
cepted es an excuse for clinging to tion. The 
. cases involve the delicate ion of civil 
liberties, or the rights of the individual citizen in 
relation to his government. 
The liberals are protesting that "the new Court” has 
_Now beaten a retreat from the boldly libertarian 


_ position it had adopted in the past few years; Time . 


magazine, for the conservatives, prefers to say that the 
Court has chosen a “truer course”. It is no slur on the 
~ Justices’ integrity that their decisions are being inter- 
‘preted in political terms. As guardians of the Constitu- 
tion, they have long been reconciled to the fact that 
in America the political and the judicial are. hopelessly 
intertwined. It is doubtful, however, whether the ex- 
_. tremer interpretations of what they have done in the 
past few months are justified. 

In the first place, the Court has shown that it is still 
_Solidly liberal in one respect; it will allow no- trifling 
with.the prescribed rights.of an accused man toa fair 
+: , whether he is accused of a criminal offence 
_ or of disloyalty to his country. It held unanimously that 
~ Mr Vitarelli, an employee of the of the 
“Interior, could not legally have been dismissed as 2 
“security risk” because the department had not: fol- 
lowed its own. ions — denying to him, among 
: its sings, the Cghe-vb cten-eimilae Wientaene: Te abo 
decided by 8 to 1 that Mr Greene, an officer of.2 com- 
pany doing secret defence work, had been wrongfully 
_ refused a clearance, since neither the President 


— such as his was — in which the accused was unable 
to confront his accusers. The Court did not say what 
it would do if Congress or the President were one day 
to authorise such a lop-sided procedure; but the 
wording of Chief Justice Warren’s opinion strongly 
hints that it would strike this down as unconstitutional. 

In the second place, the controversial 5-to-4 decision 
in the Barenblatt case, involving a college instructor 
who refused to answer a congressiona! committee 
which asked if he had been a communist, was neither 
as radical nor as sudden a change of mind as the Court’s 
critics allege. The nub of the decision was implicit in 
the Watkins ruling of 1957, that congressional com- 
mittees have wide power to demand answers to their 
questions provided they explain the point of the 
questions. It should have been plain from Mr Justice 
Frankfurter’s concurring opinion in the Watkins case 
that he took his stand then on the need for proper ex- 
planation of the questions put to witnesses, rather than 
on the broader grounds — the protection of individuals 
against investigation — cited by the Chief Justice. The 
majority which has now assembled round Mr Frank- 
furter includes only one man, Mr Justice Harlan, who 
went along wholly with Mr Warren two years ago. 
Two of the other three did not take part in the 
Watkins case and the third was in outright opposition. 


EVERTHELESS, three themes have emerged from 

this year’s decisions which, it is fair to say, at least 
shift the emphasis of the Court's ideas. They reflect a 
special kind of judicial conservatism; a feeling of self- 
restraint about the Court’s power to tinker with the 
political divisions created by the Constitution and, in 
particular, its power to infringe on the domain of 
Congress. The first is shown in a number. of rulings 
which, to the displeasure of many liberals and to the 
delight of: enthusiasts for states’ rights, stress the line 
which the Constitution draws between the states and 
the federal government. In the Uphaus case, decided 
again by a 5-to-4 majority, the Court made it clear that 
the individual states are free to pass laws designed to 


“protect themselves from subversive activities; this was 


not explicit in the Nelson ruling a few years ago, which 
merely held that federal legislation against subverting 
the United States government barred the states from 
entering the same field. In two other cases the Court 


declared that the passage in the Constitution which 
pases Seige ata applies only to federal 
prosecutions,.and does not prevent two prosecutions 
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for the same offence when one is conducted by 2 state. 
Thus a generally accepted rule of common justice takes 
second place to the exigencies of federalism. 

The second theme emerged in two passages which 
paid unusual deference — by the Court's recent 
standards — to the prerogatives of Congress. In the 
Barenblatt case the majority not only observed that 
Congress's power of inquiry “is as penetrating and 
far-reaching as the potential power to enact and ap- 
propriate”; it also said that the Court must be very 
wary of passing judgment on Congress’s motives in 

ing investigations. It was these casual remarks 
which most irritated the liberals, just as in the Watkins 
case two years ago Chief Justice Warren’s casual re- 
marks about the limits of the power of inquiry irritated 
the conservatives. 

Again, the same 5-to-4 majority upheld the two- 
year-old Act of Congress which modifies thé effects 
of the Court’s ruling in the Jencks case. The point at 
issue here is a defendant's right to inspect statements 
made by prosecution witnesses before his trial. The 
Court accepted Congress’s definition of what state- 
ments have to be produced, which was narrower than 
its own definition in the Jencks case; it also ruled that 
the Judge — rather than the defence — should decide 
whether particular documents come under the defin- 
ition or not. | 

Thirdly, the Court showed that in cases where in- 
dividual liberties have to be balanced against the public 
interest it is willing to give substantial weight to the 
latter. It voted, once again by the same 5-to-4 margin, 
that a health inspectcr in Baltimore was entitled to 
enter a house to search for rats even though he had no 
warrant; henceforth an American’s home is his castle 
except when "the maintenance of community health” 
demands otherwise. Similarly, the constitutional pro- 
tection of free speech has to give way — in the words 
of the all-important Barenblatt ruling — to the 
”governmental interests here at stake”, which include 
the right to interrogate a man about his past associations 
with the communist party. 

It would be improper to suggest that the five Justices 
who issued these decisions, over the protests of their 
four colleagues, were directly influenced by the attacks 
made in Congress on earlier rulings of the Court, al- 
though the congressional pressures against the Court 
are likely to grow considerably milder as a result of 
what it has done at this session. What it is proper to 
suggest is that the public debate has helped to clarify 
and reinforce the ideas which have now been given 
extra weight in the majority’s decisions. 

All three of the themes which have emerged reflect 
‘ attitudes long known to have been held by Mr Justice 
Frankfurter. He is the Court’s oldest inhabitant, and 
has become one of the opposite poles — Mr Justice 
Black is the other — around whom judicial attitudes 
gather like filings round a magnetic field. Changes in 
the membership of the Court, and some second 
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thoughts: by Mr’ Justice Harlan, now seem to hay 
brought a majority of the filings to Mr Frankfurter, 
end. In an address which he gave a few years ago, hy 
pointed out that the difficulty of the Court’s work lig 
in the fact that in most cases it has to strike a balang 
between two conflicting principles. He may now } 
reflecting on what he said then : ’though a conclusion 
has a2 logical form, it in fact represents a choice of 
competing considerations of ‘policy, one of which for 
the time has won the day.” | 


Money Costs More 


oo Treasury had to pay 4.73 per cent, the higher 
interest rate since 1921, last week when it sold:st 
auction $2 billion worth of one-year bills. But it may 
not be altogether sorry for a demonstration of the 
heights to which short-term rates may be driven if 
Congress does not raise or waive the ceiling on the 
interest which may be paid on long-term government 
bonds and give the Treasury more flexibility in mansa- | 
ging the public debt. With a good deal of difficulty 
Mr Mills has persuaded the House Ways and Means 
Committee, of which he is chairman, to allow the 
President, for the next two years, to disregard the 
ceiling of 4% per cent when he feels that this is neces- 
sary. The committee’s decision was a victory for Mr 
Anderson, the Secretary of the Treasury, and for: his 
admirer and fellow-Texan, Mr Rayburn, the 

of the House. But it is no guarantee that the Bill will 
have an easy passage through the Senate. 


The Bill attracts the Democrats because it relieves 
them of any responsibility if the government's finan- 
cing difficulties continue and saddles the President 
with the blame for dear money. Moreover, the Bill has 
a further sweetener in a rider to the effect that. the 
Federal Reserve System should buy government: se- 
curities of varying maturities when it seeks to expand 
the supply of money. This is aimed at the central bank's 
policy, now eight years old, of buying only short-term 
government obligations and reflects the belief of many 
Democrats and a good. many Republicans that the 
restrictive credit policy of the central bank is respon- 
sible for the Treasury’s troubles. Mr Martin, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, strongly op- 
poses any return, however limited, to the bad old days 
when the bank pegged the price of government bonds. 
But the Treasury, which up to now has been standing 
firmly behind the central bank’s anti-inflationary 
policies, is strongly tempted to accept the committee's 
relief, although it dislikes having it limited to two years, 
by which time the Democrats hope to have a President 
of their own in the White House. 


Next month the Treasury will be back in the market 
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How’s 
business in 
America? 





A mail subscription to The New York Time: 
International Edition Weekly can help you answer 
that question. 


Each week you can depend on its news columns 
for accurate, ot: jective coverage of current devel- 
opments in U.S. business, industry and finance, 
in government and politics, science and education. 
Each week, too, through its editorials, letters and 
informed commentary, you can discover American 
thinking and opinion on major issues of the day. 
Why not add this distinguished newspaper to your 
reading of American news ? Just fill out and mail 
this coupon to start-your subscription. 


eeeoeoevoevee2 e002 e00eee2080800 
The New York Times 


International Edition 
N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, Amsterdam-C, Holland 


Please enter my subscription to the International 
Edition Weekly: 

[} For three months (17/—) 

(0 For six months (32/6) 
I will make payment when you bill me. 
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AFRICARGO 
NOW SERVES 
ALL AFRICA f 


© 6° Cer. 


| with a new, 
---> faster airfleet 


West Africa and Johannesburg—as well as East 
and Central Africa—are now linked with the 
U.K. by the Africargo airfreight service. 

This: Hunting-Clan express service is now 
aircraft cruising at over 300 m.p.h. and 

with vastly increased cargo space. The all-cargo 


_ flights are supplemented by freight capacity 


on the scheduled Safari Viscount services. 

With Africargo, you get specialist care and handling 
as well. Cargoes are accompanied by trained 
flight attendants, you get firm bookings, and many 
other advantages an all-cargo service offers. 


__ Consult your forwarding agent or write to: 
HUNTING-CLAN 
AFRIGARGO SERVICE 


LONDON ATRPORT 
Bounsiow, Middlesex. Telephone: SKYport-4iit 
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yut More pressure on the short and intermediate term 
rates which are already spilling over into the 

rm market for mortgages and corporate issues. 

The central bank wil] hardly tighten money any more 
until this operation is past. But it is not likely to be 
frightened into abandoning a policy which is designed 
to restrain inflation, help to right the balance of 
payments and prove to foreign governments and banks 
that the value of the dollar will be protected. 


Slap for the Democrats 


renner Eisenhower's strongly-worded veto of the 
housing Bill was a slap in the face for the Demo- 
cratic leaders who had manoeuvred their followers into 
passing the measure by claiming that it was vetoproof. 
The compromise Bill which came out of the conference 
between Senators and Representatives provided for 
total expenditures not only much lower than in either 
of the separate Bills originally approved by the two 
Houses, but also a little lower, superficially at least, 
than the President himself had requested. The purpose 
of this unusual operation was to demonstrate that the 
Democratic majority in Congress was ready to work 
with the Republican President in producing construc- 
tive legislation. The veto thus strengthened the hand 
of the progressive Democrats who argue that their 
leaders, in attempting to produce Bills which the Pre- 
sident can approve, are in effect repudiating last 
November’s vote for liberal measures and that the 
party will pay for this cowardice at the polls next year. 

The compromise Bill was in fact hardly an illiberal 
measure : it provided for 45,000 units of low-cost public 
housing, which the Administration did not want at all, 
for more to be spent on slum clearance than the Ad- 
ministration had proposed, for extending and altering 
various existing schemes and for adding new ones for 
housing elderl le and for building college class- 
rooms. ‘The ik tee put at $1.37 billion, inet of 
the $1.65 billion requested by the Administration, but 
this was achieved by leaving public housing out of the 
calculation altogether and by allocating only $900 mil- 
lion to grants for slum clearance; this was'to be spent, 
however, in two years while the $1.45 billion for which 
the Administration had asked was to have lasted for six 
years. It was agreed that the Bill would have added 
only about $70 million to the federal budget in the 
current fiscal year, but it would have involved the 
government in heavy outlays on housing in later 
and thus would have undermined the President’s efforts 
to check the relentless rise in future spending. 

This was the main reason why he returned the Bill, 
although he had many other objections to it. It is im- 
probable that the veto will be over-ridden, but 
will. not. be in any -hurry to act on the request for « 
sinplified Bill, continuing existing programmes at their 
current levels and expanding the authority of the 
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Federal Housing Administration to insure mortgages. 
The bitterness this veto had injected into the relation- 
ship between the President and Congress has already 
been demonstrated by the ly sharp reduction 
which the Senate has made in funds for oreign aid. 
Furious at being accused of extravagance when they 
have been trying to co-operate with the President’s 
drive for economy, the Democratic leaders are now in 
@ mood to cut his requests where it will hurt him 
personally, regardless of the merits. 


No -Boat to China 


n Averett Harriman’s exceedingly warm wel- 
come in the Soviet Union, which he has just 
visited in the guise of a newspaperman, cuts no ice 
with Communist China. Peking has turned down his 
request for a visa. This must be a source of some satis- 
faction to the State Department, since it emphasises 
that it is the Chinese, not the Americans, who are to 
blame for keeping China incommunicado; the refusal 
may also relieve the State Department of some of the 
pressure from a growing queue of Americans, includ- 
ing members of Congress, who would like to see 
at first hand what Communist China is doing. For 
nearly two years the State De t has been 
keeping alive the permission granted to some thirty 
representatives of news-gathering agencies to disregard 
the general ban on travel to China. But Peking has 
refused visas to all but one because the State Depart- 
ment cannot commit Washington in advance, as the 
Chinese demand, to admitting Chinese newspapermen 
into the United States on a reciprocal basis. The 
department stands ready, however, to ask for the law 
against such admissions to be waived in individual 
Cases. 
Mr Harriman, the former Governor of New York, 
a former Ambassador to Russia and a millionaire many 
times over, sought permission to. visit China on the 
technical ground that the articles he is writing about 
his travels are now his only regular employment. It 
was granted by the new of State, but with 
some misgivings; if Mr Harriman, lightly disguised as 
a journalist, were allowed to go, it would become 
harder to refuse others but not impossible. Justice 
Douglas of the Supreme Court has been turned down 
because his aSsignment for the National Geographic 
ine is not “full-time”. It’remains to be seen 
whether Peking wil] deal more kindly with Mr Vincent 
Sheean, who has received a passport valid for China. 
Such. concessions to journalists lie purely at the 
discretion of the State Department, in the view of a 
man panel of the Court of Appeals. It held last 
the department was justified in refusing te 
the passport of Mr William Worthy, a jour: 
ist who in 1956 went to China in defiance of a ban 
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. 8° 
by the. ‘department, which at that time had not. been 
converted to the view that Americans are entitled: to 


have the facts, even about their enemies. The. autho- 
fities are ready to renew Mr Worthy’s. passport. if he 


© 





will agree to observe the restrictions.in it, but he takes 


the view that the Secretary of State. has no. constitu- 


tional power to curb his right to travel in, peace-time. 
It.seems likely. that he will appeal. Last week the same 
court. also upheld the refusal of the State Department 
to give a passport to Mr Waldo Frank so that he could 
visit. Communist China. as a special correspondent for 
Latin-American pers and lecture ‘on American 


“affairs at the University of Peking. 


Another State on the Way 


Dae Here will be~no first birthday for the 49-star 
‘Alaska flag” which was officially inaugurated on 
July. 4th; for by Independence Day, 1960, Hawaii will 
havebecome-a state and that day the 50-star flag will 
be flown ‘in its turn for the first time. As a result many 
institutions, including government offices, are making 
do with the old 48-star flag. Nevertlieless ‘a brisk 
busiiiess was done on July 4th on top of the Capitol in 
Washington, running 49-star flags up and down, one 
after*another, about a ‘thousand altogéther, on four 
flagpoles, to satisfy the demands of the boy scout 
chambers of commerce and others for a new 
flag’ Which had flown over the United States Congress 
on the day of issue. 

Hawaiians actually voted at the end of June, by 
about!17 to 1, an even bigger majority than“had been 
expected, to accept the ‘statehood which Congress 
bestowed on them in March. But the President will not 

proclaim Hawan formally a state until some time after 
the election on July 28th, when the 170,000 ‘registered 
voters will choose. a.Governor and state legislators, 
and two Senators. and a Representative to go to_ 
Washirigton, nearly 5,0U0 miles away. ‘he voters 
picked party candidates’ for these: offices in a primary 
Ssattie held at the same time’ as the referendum on 
statehood: Far more votes were cast on the Democratic 
ballot ‘than on the ‘Republican, but this is not very 
ificant'since none of the Republican candidates for 
major offices were opposed. However, most observers 
expect the Democrats to do well in the general election. 

Hawaii was a Republican stronghold as long at it was 
dominated by the white businessmen and landowners, 
but, in recent ‘years the islands have turned to the 
Democrats as the citizens of Asiatic.origin, who make 
up 75 i cent of the population, have become in- 

prosperous, increasingly well-educated — 

and necaune interested in politics, as the names and 
faces on the election posters show. One of the 
mee candidates for United States Senator is of 
Chinese ‘ancestry, the other Japanese. The Democrats 

only for the seat in the 


offer a J Hawaiian 
House -of: Represedtatives; bat then, he: lost:an arm 
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fighting for the United States in the last war. 
It-thus seems fairly certain that. the new state willbe 
represented in. Congress by at: least one member of 
Asiatic race. It is also clear that, whatever the 
affiliations. of the Hawaiian delegation. ,the members 
will all be free from racial prejudice. and will be 
upholders of the rights of, minority-groups, They will 
also all be interested in military ‘questions, since Hawaii 
relies on defence installations for: much. of its income. 
They are. likely: to have-strong’ views. on-trade. union 
matters, for the longshoremen’s union, allegedly in- 
filtrated by communism, is an important influence in 
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the islands. But on. other issues-that are prominent in \ 


national affairs, the new members of Congress will be 
relatively inexperienced — on farm pr ce supports, for 


example; the Hawaiians grow’ sugar-and pineapples, not 
wheat and cotton. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Beginning this autumn the Senate is to. publish details 
each quarter of ‘the names and pay ‘of the people em- 
ployed in each member's office. This is in answer to 
the charges of nepotism in ‘which were made 
earlier this year and about which the House’ of 
Representatives as a body has so far-done nothing. The 
Senate spends: nearly $10: million-a ‘year: of the. tax- 
payer’s money on providing ‘office staff for’ its. 98 
members; this sum is shared: among: them according to 
the population of the state each-represents. 

* * * 


The law banning the issue of trading stamps by shop- 
keepers in Wyoming was ruled unconstitutional by a 


state court a few days before it-would have-gone into — 


effect, on the ground that .it discriminated unfairly 
against the companies which . issue these stamps. 
Wyoming’s attempt to ban them was discussed ‘in The 
Economist of May 30th, on page 849. _ 

x em 


The Department of Agriculture: has. discovered nat, 


when maize is planted carefully: with the point of each: 


kernel downwards, ‘the yield is higher ‘than ;when: the” 


seeds are simply scattered along’ the row. It is now 
suggested that the kernels may be stuck on a tape which 
will hold them in the vertical and can be fed 
into a mechanical planter so that even large fields of 
maize may be-sown in this improved way. 

me 


Makers of plastic’ bags, in which: most: clotties ‘ste’! 
now brought paseernisie bent: ampraylenrd genet 


They fear-that- unless they 
may be restricted or forbidden. So far 
children Sergent ger toate te 


"space helmets”, ‘but most of: the victims were small . 


babies . laid on the begs, whith clang to: their feces 
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Lightweight Yale 
trucks increase 
warehouse space 
and speed crowded 
area handling 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. High manoeuvrability 
is an outstanding characteristic of the Yale 
Warehouser, The model shown right is 
moying and stacking groceries in a narrow- 
aisle warehouse. This rider-type Yale truck 
operates quickly, safely and efficiently in’ 
aisles as narrow as~6’ and high-stacks 
capacity loads. Handles 2,000, 3,000 and 
4,000 Ibs. economically, Platform, pallet, 
straddle and Extend-A-Load models, 


VALE FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
HANDLES HEAVY LOADS 
ECONOMICALLY 
SINGAPORE - This Yale electric 


Yale electric trucks are available 


in capacities ranging from 1,000 
to 200,000 Ibs. 


VALE PETROL TRUCKS 
TAKE WIDE VARIETY OF 





1 Yale & Towne Manstacing Company Wednesfield, Staffs, England - + Chrysler Building, 
>| New Rhid., Germany - Phila., Pa., U.S.A, 
Manufacturer: FENWICK - Geant Ouen, Seine, France « Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spaip 


York,- U.S:A.--- Manufacturing : Velbert 





@ Yale makes the world’s 
most complete line of petrol, 
LP-gas, electric, diesel and 
hand lift trucks. 


@ Yale industrial lift trucks 
are uniformly high in quality, “ 
wherever manufactured. 

; 


@ All Yale equipment avail- 
able in currencies of the free 
world. 


@ For further information 
contact your Yale sales and 
service representative—located 
in principal cities of the world. 


. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS — 


YALE & TOWNE 
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Man with a smug smile... 

... has @ face made from the Cariflex latex designed 
for the manufacture of foam rubber, An Increasing 
umber of manufacturers with perfectly normal faces 
show equal expressions of satisfaction at the 
performance of all types of Ceritlex rubbers. ‘ 


‘ 
Shell extends its service to industry. 

With the introduction of Caritiex:styrene-butadiene rubber, 
Shell offers a sure source-of supply to the world’s. rubber 
industry, whose: requirements can no longer be met frém 
natural sources..The quality and reliability of Carifiex 

Is backed by Shell research, experience, manufacturing 

and world-wide-marketing facilities. Several different types of 

Caritiex are available including hot and cold polymers, > 

oil masterbatches and hot and cold latices. Applications-vary ' 
from tyres-to floor tiles, and: foam and footwear. For details 
of Caritiex Shell-made rubber,:consutt:your Shelt Company. 
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THE WORLD OVERS EAS 





Japan’s Mr K 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


w July 11th, Nobusuke Kishi, prime.minister 
of Japan, embarked on a pilgrimage to Britain, 
Western Europe, the United States and South 


America, which he expects will take forty days: but 


which his critics are already urging should be. shorter. 
Mr Kishi’s critics never tire of saying he is doing Japan 
no good, but when he proposes to leave it their indign- 

ation knows no bounds. On this occasion they are com- 
plaining that his trip has no specific purpose, and are not 
appeased ‘by his bland reply that this is correct but that 
he hopes all the same to promote goodwill. Mr Kishi’s 

baggage includes a large number of Japanese decor- 


ations that he proposes to confer on foreign dignitaries, . 


In exchange, he expects to get a number of medals for 
himself. This expectation has rendered the critics even 
more apoplectic than usual. 

Mr Kishi has been prime minister more than two 
years. Throughout that time he has had a consistently 


bad press. The newspapers run frequent public opinion 
-polls to indicate that his stock is falling lower and 


lower. In a recent round-table discussion, the most 
eminent of the commentators were asked to compile a 
list of Japan’s ten best living politicians. They refused 
to include Mr Kishi at all, but indicated their willing- 
ness to place him at the head of the ten worst. 


The prime minister's <5 goioeetons with — 
policy — fe igs 


Sonal ihdh ki: doctpe combos, s- Paton ad 
sometimes in conflict with Mr Fujiyama — have not 
been very successful. Japan's current d with the 
ewo Koreas illustrate this. The bid to rid Japan of pro- 
communist Koreans by them to North 
Korea seems doomed to failure by the understandable 
reluctance of the International Red Cross to be dragged 
into the business, jally on the terms being dict- 
ated by the North and y acquiesced 
in by the Japanese Red Cross. Meanwhile, South Korea 
has been still further estranged. 

Japan’s ai last to play footie-footie with 
penne ‘Cae ehliciieng fpegonges 
ties with Formosa met a roughly similar fate, though 
on that occasion it was the communists who were final- 
ly estranged. With regard to South-east Asia, Japan’s 
former co-prosperity sphere, Mr Kishi continues earn- 
estly to preach, that large doses of, American finance 
are needed to enable Japan’s impoverished neighbours 
to buy Japanese cenit but Washington continues 


ominously non-commital. And Mr Kishi’s and Mr 
Fujiyama’s: proposed revisions of the United States- 
Japan security treaty look like producing a first-class 
rumpus in Japan this autumn, when the Diet is expected 
to get its first proper look at the proposals, while 
Washington obviously continues to harbour reserv- 
ations. 

Mr Kishi has other internal troubles. He is now on 
his third cabinet, and the list of his dismissals is im- 
pressively lengthy. Try as he may, he has been unable 
either to satisfy or subdue the factions in his Liberal- 
Democrat party. Mr Ikeda, a former foe, is now in 
the cabinet, but may have entered it with a political 
knife tucked up his kimono sleeve. Mr Kono, a former 
supporter, is now an outspoken foe. Last autumn, Mr 
Kishi hesitantly produced his first really major piece 
of legislation, the Policy Powets Bill. He was compel- 
led to withdraw it amid a storm of public protest. Mr 
Kono darkly predicts that the same fate will befall the 
revised United States-Japan security treaty. Mean- 
while the turbulent Diet remains in its usual condition 
of near-chaos, with the government party and the 
Socialist opposition squabbling fiercely over the distrib- 
ution of committee .chairmanships. 

Thus the critics have whole quivers of arrows to 
stick in Mr Kishi, and palettes of paint to bedaub him 
with. Yet Mr Kishi’s political hide remains unpunct- 
ured, and his critics’ picture of him continues to mis- 
lead. For the truth is that the Japanese prime minister 
is best compared to a stonewall batter. His score is 
unimpressive, but his wicket refuses to fall. Moreover, 
he continues to-win-the elections and the by-elections. 
The Socialists, who have vowed to knock him for six, 
seem as far as ever from their necessary first target of 

one-third of the Diet seats, and are even more 
divided among themselves than are the Liberal-Demo- 
crats: Mr Suehiro Nishio, an important Socialist who 
could be likened to. more responsible Mr McGovern, 
has just accused the left, wing of his party of being 
dupes of the Communists. 

Moreover Japan, despite the political confusion, is 
obviously making rapid economic progress. The aver- 
age worker’s wage, though still low at £14 a month, 
has gone up by 20 per cent in the past ten years. Mr 
Kishi may not be able to take all or even’a major part 
of the credit for this; but when he promises on behalf 
of the conservatives to double wages over the next ten 
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~ years, he gets more respectful attention than the 








Socialists get with their offers of a class party that will 
spearhead (in joint action with the Communists) a 
peaceful revolution. In short, the critics applaud the 
Sociglists but the people seem to prefer to vote for the 
unspeakable Mr Kishi. 

If the persons Mr Kishi plans to meet abroad have 
been reading and believing the Japanese press, they may 
find themselves pleasantly surprised. A softspoken al- 
though by no means an indecisive man, Mr Kishi not 
only has considerable charm of manner, but also a sense 
of humour and an ability, when he chooses, to express 
his thoughts with. great frankness. He wants to ask a 
lot of questions, and is particularly curious to know 
more about the British Government’s thinking on the 
subject of communist China. Mr Kishi is rather solidly 
pro-Washington, for what he deems good Japanese 
reasons, but also appears to have a good deal of respect 
for London’s political intelligence, based on Britain’s 
rather longer experience of the international political 
jungle. Besides, Britain also is an island that lives by 
trading. 

But Mr Kishi spoke no more than the truth when he 
said that the chief object of his tour is to promote good- 
will, a commodity which the Kishi government believes 
post-war Japan still needs much more of. Mr Fujiyama 
on his last visit to London was much embarrassed by 
having genuine imitation ball-bearings thrust under his 
nose during a television interview. West Germany’s 
largest shipyard at Hamburg has been closed in the 
faces of Japanese visitors. All this worries the Japanese. 
Rapidly recovering economically, building pulp mills 
in Alaska and steel mills in Brazil, increasing their ex- 
ports to Canada fivefold and doing brisk business even 
in Australia, they still feel they lack the world’s good- 


will, and that without it all their achievements remain . 


precarious. They know they have a reputation for 


being clever, perhaps too clever, and industrious, per- 


haps over-industrious; what they would like to do is 
to convince the, world that they are also what they 
thentselves call ”sincere”. To do this, they: propose. to 
walk quietly and talk softly, stating their case: (which 
they think is a good one) moderately, like reasonable 
men. And Mr Kishi, despite his vociferous domestic 
critics, may be just the man for such a job. 


Nasser’s Political Pyramid 
FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


wine to the large numbers of seats contested in 

the elections of July 8th for the local-councils of 
the National Union in’ Egypt and Syria, it may be 
weeks before their meaning becomes clear. There are 
more than 9,000'successful candidates, the great major- 
ity of whom are quite unknown outside’ their own 
localities. At first glance it appears ‘as'if the Basth 
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Socialists, as have suffered a setback. Out- 
standing Baathist candidates like Akram Hourani ‘and 
Salah Bitar polled substantially less than the indepen- 
dent Colonel Sarraj, minister of the interior and 
President Nasser’s steadiest support in Syria. Many 
leading figures in the anti-Baath coalition were elected 
comfortably. The measure of the Baath setback, how- 
ever, is not yet possible to assess with any confidence. 
These elections mark the first practical attempt to 
carry out the sisyphean task of fusing the two peoples 
of the United Arab Republic. Since the act of union 
early last year a central government has been sitting 
in Cairo; command of the armed forces was unified 
even before that. But apart from these two instances 
the machinery of unification has stalled. A United Arab 
Republic visa, accepted without question in Egypt, is 
not necessarily honoured by the Syrians. Land reform 
in Syria, while following the broad outlines of land 
reform in Egypt, differed from it in material part- 
iculars; even so, its applicability to Syrian conditions 
is fiercely challenged by Syrian agriculturists and 
agronomists. While economic issues between Egypt and 
Lebanon were solved with little difficulty, the Syrians 
have scarcely budged from their original ae 
Indeed, Arab critics of President Nasser, who formerly 
accused him of swallowing Syria and sending Egyptian 
officials to swarm over the land like locusts, now 
reproach him for failure to control his Syrian subjects. 
The formation of the National Union is an attempt to 
destroy the memory of past divergences in Egyptian 
and Syrian political practices and to substitute for it a 
single nationwide movement in support of the central 
government. 


From the constitutional angle the subservience of the 
National Union to the government seems. assured from 
the start. The new local councils will shortly elect 
provincial councils for the 33 provinces of the Republic. 
The provincial councils in turn will elect the National 
Congress. This will be the highest organ of the National 
Union. From members of the National Congress Nasser 
will handpick the National Assembly, the future 
legislature of the UAR, the only limitation on his free- 

“dom of choice being the proviso that half’ Of its 
members must have been members of the dissolved 
Syrian chamber of deputies or the former Egyptian 
national assembly. The laborious processes involved 
seem to preclude any chance of a hostile National As- 
sembly. In the circumstances it is small wonder that 
President Nasser felt able to abolish the screening com- 
mittee originally set up to pronounce on the suitability 
of candidates and to order his officials to observe strict 
neutrality in the electoral battle. Contemplation of this 
colossal i the question whether it was 
worth building at all, especially as all that really matters 
‘is the few blocks of stone constituting the apex. —_- 

In case the constitutional process has left any loop- 


holes for the formation of an ition, the govern- 
mat sw $0 ie thie the local eloctloos ware eoerolotay 
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free from the stigma of politics, Candidates were for- 
bidden to mention in their electoral addresses the name 
any political party or of President Nasser himself. 
Instead, they were exhorted, and in some cases ordered, 
to confine their campaigns to expounding the aims of 
the union, which are the establishment of a socialist 
democratic co-operative state and the furtherance of 
the aims of Arab nationalism. As a result of this the 
meaning of the elections is largely obscured by a host 
of trivial issues. One candidate, despairing of a more 
telling war cry, promised his constituents more bus 
stops, A leading Beirut daily remarked smugly that few 
Syrians could have the slightest idea what they were 
voting for, 

In any case, the election results probably count less 
than the course of the electoral campaign, which show- 
ed a significant swing in Syrian political opinion. The 
strongest political force in Syria before the union was 
the Baath Socialist party and its leaders were the 
principal architects and beneficiaries of union. As a 
result they have attracted to themselves all the 
bitterness aroused by the failure of union to cure Syrian 
ills (including, incidentally, two bad harvests), During 
the electoral campaign there was a strong tendency 
for non-Baathists, including the Communists, to make 
common cause. Many non-Baathist candidates with- 
drew their nominations to avoid splitting the vote. In 
protest against this manoeuvre many Baathists did the 
same, notably in the big towns like Damascus, Hama, 
Homs and Deir Ezzor. 

There is strong evidence that President Nasser not 
only approved of the discomfiture of the Baath but that 
he actually promoted it. The deadline for withdrawal 
of nominations was extended a week to the obvious 
prejudice of the Baath, The ban on politics itself hurt 
the Baath more than its opponents, since it removed 
most points of possible friction that might have set 
Populists, Nationalists, Communists and Independents 
flying at each other’s throats, The minister of national 
guidance for the Syrian region has been hauled over 
the coals for allowing Damascus radio to favour Baath- 
ist candidates, This was a icularly bitter blow. 
because the minister was the brother of Colonel Adnan 
al-Malki, the Baath martyr who was murdered by a 
sergeant during a football match. 

It may seem curious that President .Nasser should 
have turned against the movement that made him a 
present of Syria. But at least some of the reasons may 
be guessed. First, the Baath, even though formally dis- 
solved as a party, still retains its coherence as an in- 
dependent political movement and President Nasser 
dislikes such. animals prowling around his garden. 
Second, Baath pretensions to be the sole purveyors of 
Arab nationalist theory must irritate 2 masterful empir- 
icist like Nasser. Third, the. Baath failed him badly in 


g 


Jordan and Iraq; in both countries its precipitate actions 
were pan for the prolonged Tedd 
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Fourth, it is just possible that he may have found that 
Syria in its present condition is not quite such an 
acceptable present after all. 


; 


Social Democrats Regroup | 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


on some time the object of increasing disparage- 
ment — largely of the genus deriving from “poor 
old chap, he means well” — Herr Erich Ollenhauer js 
suddenly hearing his praises sung warmly all around 
him. The Social Democratic Party chairman’s renun- 
ciation of any -pretension to ministerial office in the 
event of the party heading the poll in the 1961 election 
has been acclaimed as a rare and exemplary act of 
abnegation. Now that Herr Ollenhauer has put himself 
out of the running for the chancellorship his critics 
are ready to concede that he has been a competent 
party chairman all along and a valuable parliamentar- 
ian. Yet it can scarcely have been lost upon him that 
while thus lauding the merit of knowing when to 
climb down many of his eulogists have been looking 
hard at Dr Adenauer. For once, it seems, the self- 
satisfied Christian Democrats are envying the op- 
position the modesty of their leader. | 

The wisp of a legitimate question remains : did Herr 
Ollenhauer slip, resignedly, or was he pushed? Herr 
Ollenhauer ran into open defiance at the Stuttgart party 
conference a year ago last May. There was restive 
criticism then of his prosaic leadership. Some of his 
closest and oldest colleagues were voted off the execut- 
ive against his recommendation. The uncomfortable 
left-winger, Herbert Wehner, was elected a deputy 
chairman, obviously with the purpose of gingering the 
party regime, It has taken more than a year for the 
modest Stu innovations to make themselves felt. 
But now the general election is that thuch nearer, and 
recent public opinion polls have indicated that the 
Social Democrats have ali themselves still further 
from the sympathies of the electorate. One of the 
latest tests, taken since Dr Adenauer’s unpopular as- 
sumption of indispensability, credited the Christian 
Democrats with the support of 49 per cent of the 
electorate and the Social Democrats with only 31 per 
cent, compared with the ratio of 46 per cent to 41 per 
cent recorded earlier in the year. This was a salutary, 
if unpleasant, shock. 

At a council of war held in camera from July 5th 
to 7th the party leaders made their first important dis- 
positions for a more impressive bid for power. A seven- 
man committee was set up, under Herr Ollenhauer’s 
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consists of three outstanding Bundestag 
deputies and three successful Land iers : Professor 
Carlo Schmid, who specialises on foreign affairs, the 
2 defence expert Fritz Erler, the economist 
in Deist, Chief Minister Georg Zinn of Hesse, 
Burgomaster Max Brauer (Hamburg) and the govern- 
ing Burgomaster of Berlin, Herr Brandt. The commit- 
tee intends to be hard at work during the parliamentary 
holiday and to report to the executive with recom- 
-mendations early in the autumn. An extraordinary 
conference is to meet at Bad Godesberg in 
November to give the rank and file an opportunity to 
discuss the leadership’s policies and tactics. 

It was simultaneously with the setting up of the 
committee that both Herr Ollenhauer and Herr 
Wehner (an ex-communist) either volunteered or 
were tactfully. persuaded, to acknowledge that, in their 
different ways, they were liabilities to the party so 
Jong as they were considered to be candidates for 
ministetial office, and, consequently to make it known 
unequivocally that they renounced all such ambition. 
Both men will continue to devote themselves to party 
organisation and planning. Not least among the 
problems awaiting their attention is the long-standing 
dispute between the party’s left and right wings. The 
conflict has lately flared up again in a much-publicised 
personal set-to between Herr Wehner and the parlia- 
mentary whip Dr Karl Mommer over the latter’s alleg- 
ations of fellow-travelling and communist infiltration, 
particularly among the younger socialists. . Herr 
Wehner has pointed out that the Social. Democrats. are 
in the disadvantageous position of having to wage war 
on two fronts, against the Christian Democrats on the 
one and the communists on the other: all the more 
reason for clarifying the party line as far as possible and 
at the same time avoiding bigotry. In the peculiar 
circumstances of German partition and the twilight of 
orthodox marxism, it is doubtful whether the internal 
differences can be satisfactorily settled. 

Since the Social Democrats reckon that even should 
they head the poll in 1961 they would not be strong 
enough to form a government alone they are not com- 
mitting themselves to a shadow cabinet. But they are 
putting it tentatively about that the chancellor of a 
government dominated by their party. would probably 
be Professor Carlo Schmid, the. vice-chancellor. and 
foreign minister Herr Brandt, the economics. minister 
Dr. Deist, and: the defence minister Herr Erler. These 
are all respected and, except perhaps that of Deist, 
generally reassuring names. 

, ‘Parallel with these developments in the Social 
Democratic party, determined moves are afoot among 
the Christian Democratic leaders to. reorganise their 
party "from top to bottom”. The details of the re- 
organisation are still obscure; ‘but it is clear to all that 
ts main object will be to reduce Dr Adenauer’s op- 
pressive authority and ‘to. wen it difficult for.s success- 
or covwield ‘a like power. i 
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Hungary after the Big | 
Leap Forward 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Hw completed the "big leap toward socialism”, 

the Hungarian communist regime has now landed 
on sdlid earth with someting of a thud Tt has not 
really lost its balance, but neither is it quite sure where 
to turn now. The essence of the big leap was the amaz- 

ingly violent and’ correspondingly ~ffective collectiv- 
isation ‘campaign of the last few months. The methods 
employed were simple. Plain-clothes state security 
squads would occupy a village, collar the: leading 
peasants one by one and keep them at the council office 
until they agreed to pool their land. Thére would be a 
few pathetic scenes, a suicide or two, and another 
socialist village would be born. Before the campaign, 
barely a sixth of the country’s arable area was state or 
collectively owned. At the recent conclusion of the 
campaign, it was triumphantly announced that \the 
proportion had risen to $0.5 per cent: Socialism had 
gained’ an absolute majority. 


It is believed that, spurred on by the energetic neo- 
stalinist wing of the party, the state. security organs 
took the bit between their teeth and leapt farther than 
the political committee really expected them to; hence 
the spectacular result of tife relatively short collectiv- 
isation campaign. Mr Kadar is believed to be pleased 
enough with it, particularly with the magic 50.5 per 
cent which has, as it were, carried his cause over the 
hump. But he is said to be a bit worried about certain 
repercussions. For one thing, the state security. organs 
jumped rather too eagerly at the chance of. being 
tough, and displayed rather too much independent 
initiative. It was certainly initiative in a good cause — 
but who can tell in what cause it might be next time ? 
For another thing, the despair and despondency gener- 
ated by the campaign has not remained confined to the 
countryside. It has spread to the urban population just 
when the party was hoping that public opinion was 
getting reconciled to the inexorable facts of life. To 
assist this reconciliation and demonstrate that life under 
socialism is not just arrest and retribution for counter- 
revolutionary crimes, the regime has been. making 
touchingly misdirected gestures at. brightness and 
gaiety : shiny cars and refrigerators are being imported, 
shop fronts are being jazzed: up, main streets are getting 
neon lighting, and state industry has started producing 
chewing gum .and coca-cola: The scorn of the neo- 
stalinists at this sort of appeasement and self-debase- 
ment is, of course, another worrying by-product of 
Mr Kadar’s efforts to leap forward and lean over back- 
ward at one-and the same time. 

If large-scale:land -collectivisation is not to remain.a 
farce, something will have.to be done rapidly to equip 
the new-collective farms:with buildings and machinery. 
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This urgent need comes at a time when the regime is 
politically and otherwise ill-placed to embark on such 
highly capital-intensive developments. Squeezing re- 
sources for investment out of the economy by depres- 
sing the standard of living would infringe the newly 
discovered dogma, attributed to Mr Khrushchev him- 
self, that such a course is the cause of counter-revol- 
utions. Besides, by next year the balance of payments 
must swing into surplus to enable repayments of the 
1957 Soviet loan to begin. Investment in the current 
three-year plan is in fact largely directed to industries 
(engineering, telecommunications, diesel traction equip- 
ment) for whose products Soviet import demand has 
been-indicated. The absolute volume of.investment has 
only just reached that of the “soft” year of 1954, and 
is well below the rate mainained in the heroic 1950- 
1952 period. Besides, obsolescence and past neglect of 
maintenance are beginning to tell on industrial product- 
ivity. Mr Jeno Fock, the economic expert in the polit- 
ical committee, ruefully admitted that with the existing 
tate of investment, the technological level can at best 
be held and cannot rise. 

Consolation is found in thoughts of the 1961-65 five- 
year’plan. This envisages great expansion in chemicals 
and: engineering and, surprisingly, none in coal and 
basic steel. Ap tly, the Soviet promises of a pipe- 
line from the Georgian oilfields to Hungary, and of an 
east European power grid, are being taken seriously. 
Should they materialise, the energy-starved Hungarian 
economy might start to outgrow the Procrustean bed of 
autarchy into which the first five-year plan had 
forced it. 


Khrushchev’s Technocrats 


ene six:months have elapsed since the launching 
of the first Soviet-seven year plan. Summer is nor- 
mally the season. when Moscow turns its attention to 
the countryside, to crop and harvest reports. Yet at 
the end of June the limelight was switched on to 


- jndustry and its modernisation. Planners, officials, 


chairmen of regional economic councils and academi- 
cians spent five days in Moscow, together with meni- 
bers of the party’s central committee, discussing ways 
of improving efficiency and thus making it possible to 
fulfil the plan. On closer scrutiny, the purpose of the 
meeting was threefold : to spur on the masses to greater 
effort by painting for them a bright picture of the 
future; to draw up a balance-sheet of shortcomings 
and a list of priorities; finally, to coordinate the 
various regional plans and drives, because two years 
after Mr Khrushchev’s ia} reform the Soviet 
planning machine is still] not working smoothly. 
Outwardly, the planners had every reason to rest on 
their laurels. In the first five months of this year the 
plan was over-fulfilled by 5 per cent. Gross industrial 
‘wroduction is now: running at:a-rate 11 per cent:higher 
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than a year ago; this is well ahead of schediile. During 
the meeting, delegates from Moscow, Leningrad anj 
Sverdlovsk, promised to fulfil their plat in ‘six or eve, 
five years. But the planners know how ambitious an 
their objectives. The pledge to reduce working hour, 


_ if kept, will roughly cance] out the growth of th 
labour force. Productivity must -there + rise every 


year by six to eight per cent. 
Such 2 growth in productivity may seem’ fantastie 
Yet it may well be achieved not only through tech. 
nological change but because many Soviet enterprise, 
offer wide scope. for improvement. activity in 
Russia’s top plants can stand comparison with American 
achievements, but in a large number of Soviet factories 
equipment and methods of production. are ‘obsolete, 
During the conference it was disclosed that three-fifths 
of construction work is done by manual labour, that 
mining is insufficiently mechanised, and thatthe work 
carried out by 40 per cent of the employees in the 
chemical. industry could easily be done by machines, 
Another complaint was that in engineéring; for in- 
stance, there are about a million superfluous super. 
visors. There is plenty of waste to eliminate, ‘ 
Stalin's method was to mortgage the present for the 
distant future. Mr Khrushchev wants to get quicker 
results. His earlier decision to switch the ‘emphasis 
from water to steam power stations, where investment 
matures more rapidly, was typical of his attitude. Since 
the machine building industry cannot replace all old 
equipment at once, stress must be laid on a limited 
number of ventures, while automation should spread 
wherever it can save labour most quickly. Elsewhere, 
production should be raised in the meantime by small 
improvements, by a more efficient use of available } 
equipment and by the influx of more skilled manpower. 
Mr Khrushchev seems more conscious of the time 
factor than was his predecessor. Many speakers com- 
plained that the setting up of a new factory often 
takes much too long. The erection of the Soviet, steel 
mill for India took only a couple of years; in Russia it 
sometimes takes three times as long. What is worse, 
when machinery is delivered it frequently has to wait 
for the building to house it. This has even happened 
when badly needed machinery has been imported. 
The other lesson of the conference was that Russia 
has not yet found a system that reconciles economic 
planning from the centre with local initiative. The 105 
regional economic councils created by the Khrushchev 
reform apparently tend to give priority to local re- 
quirements ‘often: to the neglect of outside demands. 
Smooth and efficient channels for inter-regional ex- 
changes have not yet been found. In addition, the 
emphasis. on local development has reduced the powers 
of the coordinating organs. Only now is a modernisa- 
tion plan for the whole of the country to be drawn 
up in Moscow. Stricter discipline and control of 
are the two ‘methods prescribed: to fight 
the dangers: inherent in decentralisation: © 
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SC BALL BEARING PLUMMER BLOCK 


A sealed bearing with relubrication facilities giving longer 
life under arduous conditions. 

to fit housing designed to poe spanner room 
pr prvi ne bok holes allow adjustment. 
Separate collar provides bearing to shaft fixing without 
distortion of inner race. 

Special seal designed for low frictional losses and keeps 

Send for in and dirt out. 

groove bail bearing with long inner race distributes 
toads over greater shaft area, and is fully seif-aligning. 
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2. &. FERRER & CO. LTD., MARFLEET, BOLL 
Brenches ot , Birmmingharn, Bradtord, Bristol, 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 





b Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 
. Newcastie-os-Tyns, Notragham, 
Sheffield, Seok pom Tree 





Early morning freshness. . 
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Outside it may be 
sultry, but the over- 

powering heat and dust- 
laden city air cannot enter this 
office. A Temperature Room Air 
Conditioner maintains a clear, cool flow of 
air, fresh ag morning dew, throughout the work-long day; It 
filters out the. irritating dusts, controls temperature and 
hurnidity, is unobtrusive and easily fitted in any room or office. 


LIVING PACTS 
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Better work in. comfort 
Picture yourself in a modern boardroom—all boredom 
gone. Think how much more clearly you could concentrate 
in a chair so comfortable you're unaware of sitting in it 
Think how much more easily your imagination would flow 
in imaginative surroundings. 

Think about it no longer. Get in touch with Heal’s Con- 
tracts and let them furnish you with their latest ideas on 


making working conditions more comfortable. Or alterna- 
tively, come and see the office furniture on show on Hea!'s 


PIHEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


booklet *More Interiors’ the wxaet: 
ator eiieeiaoeee eemeteaearest eae 
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About to Stall 


Tr Mimaster or Suppry : The state of the aircraft 
industry is certainly not such as to give rise to 
any satisfaction in anybody’s breast... 


Mr Georce Wice: Is it not abundantly clear. tbat 
what is wrong with the aircraft industry is 
that there is too much Sandys in the works ? 

House of Commons, 6th July 1959. 


VERY aircraft has its stalling speed, where it 
ceases to be airborne and will certainly crash 
unless rapid corrective action is taken. Many 

observers believe that the British aircraft industry is 
dangerously close to this stalling speed today, and that 
nothing short of a sharp dose of government aid in 
the form either of orders or of new development 
contracts can save it from. disaster. Others, more 
brutal or perhaps more detached, feel that much of the 
industry is simply not worth the effort of saving. The 
industry has not changed, more’s the pity, but its 
markets have changed both at home and abroad. 
Lancashire knows what that can mean, and so does the 
government; but the process has been immeasurably 
more concentrated in time in the aircraft industry, 
simply because it has always been so dependent upon 
one big military customer who suddenly changed his 
mind. For more than a year, the Ministry of Supply 
has tried to accelerate the contraction and rational- 
isation of this industry by cutting down the steady 
transfusion of public funds that had supported it 
through previous lean years and indeed throughout 
most of its short history. The policy was to allow the 
smaller companies to die a natural death from 
financial anaemia — a disease“to which” most ‘of 


This policy has not been a conspicuous success. At 
the beginning of this summer, the industry was:still 
employing 242,000 men, which is 90,000 more than 
the Ministry estimated that it might be able to support 
when the process of contraction is completed : its 
labour force has declined less than 25,000 over the last 
two years. The industry has 13 different civil air- 
craft in or about to go into production, seven of them 
big ones weighing more than 50 tons); about a dozen — 
different military aircraft, five different guided 
missiles, two or three helicopters, as many as 25 dif- 
ferent motors and gas turbines of various types, and 
a range of research and experimental aircraft in the 
stage before orders could be placed. Its project 
offices are doodling preliminary sketches of supersonic 
aircraft and space vehicles, 

A list of that length, however, gives 2 wholly illus- 
ory impression of vigour in the industry. It is not a 
sign of cornmercial health, but a measure of the extent 
to which the industry’s limited resources are being 
dissipated among far too great a number of projects. 
Many of its production lines will run out of orders 
before the end of next year, the one making the 
Comet among them. 


T= industry has been told often enough that it 

must contract, that it should rationalise into 
fewer companies, that it ought to concentrate its 
resources on fewer projects and, by implication, do 
them better. It has done none of these things; but 
before they offer more gratuitous advice, its critics 
should stop a:‘moment and ask themselves why it has 
not. The reason is fairly simple. The orders that the 
industry can expect to receive for any oné désign, be 
it aircraft, engine-or rocket, are so-small that unless.s 
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€ompany bids for several orders at once it will find it 
impossible to make ends meet. Instead of a square 
meal, each. company lives on a diet of snacks. 


Thus'a big company such as Vickers Armstrongs 
‘is today working simultaneously on three major civil 
airliners, a small supersonic bomber of extremely dif- 
ficult design, and an anti-tank guided missile’ A small 
company such as Fairey is dividing its resources 
between the Rotodyne, in itself a big project for any 
design office, its share in the development of de 
Havilland’s new medium range jet airliner, boat build- 
ing, specialised engineering for the Atomic Energy 
Authority, air surveying, and a+ certain: amount of 
other precision engineering. The huge range of engines 
in production and under development at Rolls-Royce 
provides perhaps the best example of all. Rolls-Royce 
either dare not or will not fail to bid for every new 
engine contract that comes up, providing that it has 
the remotest hope of meeting the specification. 


At the risk of stating the obvious, the reasons why 
the industry’s orders tend to be so’small can be sum- 
marised under three heads: the rising cost of in- 
dividual items of equipment, which cuts down the 
numbers bought; the shrinking and altering defence 
programme at home; and the increase in competition 
abroad. Little can be done about the first item. The 
fact that a Hunter fighter costs about £176,000 
today, a big turbo-prop engine £50,000, anda small 
airborne guided missile £7,000 is simply a measure- 
ment of their mechanical complexity, though certain 
defence items remain costly because they are not 
demanded in numbers large enough for economic 
production. 

But it should have been possible to: foresee the 
effects of defence economies and of rising foreign 
competition. The trouble with the industry is not, as 
Mr Wigg unkindly suggests, too much Sandys in the 
works, but too little. Mr Sandys, who has served his 
time as Minister of Supply, must remember that the 
source of. several companies’ post-war prosperity was 
largely the fact that Vampires, Meteors and Canberras 
were not only. bought in quantity. by the RAF but 
were used in large numbers by almost every air force 
outside the Iron Curtain. It was too much to expect 
that this could continue. Other countries ‘have rebuilt 
their aircraft industries, so closing their markets to 
British exports and increasing competition in the few 
areas, such as Germany, South America, and the 
Middle East’ and parts of Asia, where there remain 
open markets. 

This was inevitable, but nobody in this or any 
other. country pretends.that it is. an economic way to 
build: aircraft. If the British industry is-in-a bad way, 
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the French aircraft industry is in an even worse pass, 
even though its design and engineering resources are 
in some respects far ahead of those in most British 
aircraft companies, The virus that attacks both these 
small industries is the smallness of their orders; and 
even the much bigger American industry, with a 
total home demand far more able to support a viable 
scale of operations, is not immune. 

British manufacturers seem to have jumped prema- 
turely to the conclusion that they can achieve econo- 
mic runs of production only with transport aircraft. 
The 400 Viscounts delivered by Vickers-Armstrongs 
seem to bear this out; the company may indeed 
eventually sell between 500 and 600 of these phe- 
nomenally successful aircraft. So would the recent 
successes of the Hawker Siddeley group in two 
particularly difficult markets, medium range freigh: 
aircraft and the so-called "Dakota replacement”. 
Fokker in Holland and Handley-Page in this country 
have both burned their fingers on aircraft very like 
Hawker Siddeley’s Avro 748, for which the Indian 
Government has just placed an order worth £25 million 
to replace its large Dakota fleet. 

But if Nato countries were able to agree on com- 
mon military specifications, it would be possible to get 
similarly large production runs on military equipment. 
Long military production runs, based on a few size- 
able orders, would have a far more stabilising effect 
upon the aircraft industries of Western Europe than 
the ordering of civil aircraft in twos and threes at 
very irregular intervals. The price that would have 
to be paid for this stability would be the use by the 
British services of a certain amount. of equipment 
manufactured in other Nato countries. And the 
services are certain to argue that this price is too high. 
They have always in the past found reasons why the 
RAF, for example, needs aircraft with a slightly dif- 
ferent performance from those used by, say, the 
French or the Americans. The Army is still rejecting, 
for reasons only comprehensible to itself, a French. 
anti-tank guided missile that saw active service as 
long ago as Suez and is now used by 11 .countries 
including the United States. 


NLY the Minister of Defence.and his Cabinet 

colleagues can decide whether it is worth while 
to. over-ride this mixture of valid argument and 
prejudice in order to bring a measure of stability into 
what is still among the country’s most important 
defence industries, But if a bargain should be made 
with other Nato countries, it must be carried through 
according to the letter of the agreement. Common 


specifications have been drawn up before, for « ground 
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attack fighter and for an anti-submarine aircraft. In 
each case the experiment has been followed by a nasty 
fit of the sulks on the part of countries whose designs 
were not chosen. Relations between the French and 
Italian industries have been strained by the award of 


the contract for a ground attack fighter, and the 
French Air Force has no intention of honouring the 
concomitant agreement to buy the fighter that was 
finally selected. Britain also retired in dudgeon from 
the anti-submarine aircraft competition when the 
decision went against British designs. 

Co-operation of this kind would increase the size 
of individual orders for military aircraft; it would not 
increase the total volume of military business. There 
is no prospect, that is to say, of affording stability 
in this way to all the design teams in all the aircraft 
and engine manufacturing companies in all the West 

‘European aircraft industries. The logical conclusion 
is a degree of co-operation between the European 
industries; and this economic necessity is already 
having that effect among the Continental manufac- 
turers, particularly between companies in France and 
Germany. There is a real danger that the British 
industry will be cold-shouldered out of the market 
unless it can offer some form-of quid pro quo. The 
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government ¢an do this through the Ministry of 
Defence. Alternatively, individual companies could 
do what Pratt and Whitney have already doné from 
America; that is, invest in foreign companies. The 
American offer to put money into the French natio- 
nalised engine company finally tipped the scales 
against an agreement with Rolls-Royce and for one 
with Pratt and Whitney, a decision that is likely to 
have extremely damaging repercussions on Rolls- 
Royce’s foreign business. 

It is unkind, perhaps, to suggest that British com- 
panies should invest abroad at a time when they have 
neither the cash nor the business to run their own 
businesses properly at home. The alternative, however, 
is to remain in today’s blind alley, with orders getting 
steadily smaller and famous names becoming to an 
even greater extent mere pensioners of the Ministry 
of Supply. Aircraft orders are approved and bestowed 
for an unstable and explosive mixture of economic, 
aerodynamic, and political reasons. When Mr Sandys 
comes to draft next year’s defence white paper, there- 
fore, he might usefully look through his aircraft 
album to see swops he can make with this country’s 
allies. He may even get some quite valuable cards in 
return. 
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FUEL POLICY 


Sir James At Bay 


His year, Sir James Bowman told the miners’ con- 
ference at Scarborough last week, the amount of 
British coal sold at home and abroad will probably be 
about 30 million tons lower than in 1956; no compar- 
able drop in demand has been known in the industry’s 


history except in the early nineteen thirties. The: 


miners’ union, he said frankly, was entitled to convince 
itself that a political solution that would give coal some 
protection against competition from imported fuels 
still might be on politically (after October ?). The 
National Coal Board, given the repeated statements of 
this government’s fue] policy or substitute for one, 
was not. It had to take decisions now; and in veiled 
terms Sir James indicated what some of those decisions 
might be. 

' The board was doing all it could, he said, to get 
coal used at dual-firing power stations now 


or due to use oil; ts aay taba 'o der dnctinets 
in the use of oil after the poak.in a year or'se. 


1965 


ie-was agreed that the electricity boards would be able 
to take 55 million tons, as against 46 million tons this 
year; any extra the board could sell to dual-firing 
stations would be over and above that. By 1970, Sir 
James added, it was believed that the Central Electric- 
ity Generating Board alone might require something 
like 80 million tons of coal or coal equivalent a year. 
"We have already made it clear that we will be able 
to supply their additional requirements,” he observed 
(addressing this last no doubt to whomsoever it might 
concern). 


He complained openly and bitterly about the Gas 
Council’s downward revision of its earlier estimates of 
coal: requirements for 1965, arguing that the employ- 
ment and security of men at pits producing gas coal, the 
capital investment committed by the board to meet 
that first estimate, and the reserves of high-quality coal, 
should not be thrown away to gain the gas industry 
what he considered 2 narrow advantage. Losses, how- 


ever, should be carried where they occur; if Sir 
James wants to the business let him cut the price 
dous'ho really feel dhe earth wll cove ta if No defick 


temporarily gets bigger? The attitude of ‘the cas 
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iridéstry, .a° compara 

nationalised. industry that of |late has been fired. with 
ambitions . (which could ,still’ prove delusions) ‘of 
grandeur, may .not have been too helpful in recent 
bargaining; but not being beastly to the Coal Board is 
mot among. Sir Harold Smith’s statutory duties. 


: Where To Fight 


gn James Bowman -was. equally frank: in discussing 
with the miners whether to enter into a general 
price, war with oil in the general industrial market. The 
Coal Board has never been allowed to. accumulate any 
reserves to match the enormous financial. strength of 
the oil companies, who are already cutting far below 
posted: prices. Sir James is shrewdly aware that coal’s 
only real strength i in competition might lie in guarantec- 
ing ‘fixed prices, ‘though ‘short-term cuts would’ help 
when‘a ‘customer ‘ready to switch is worth sacrificing 
something to hold. Given'the movement of the product 
from: the pit tothe consumer and without excess stock- 
ing; +he'said,' the standard of efficiency. now achieved 
ip the mines, would. ensure profitable working. at the 
present.general ‘level-of prices, which has not changed 
since mid-1957; moreover "provided the i improvement 
continues, the industry could hold out a promise of 
ability progressively to adjust prices on an economic 
basis.” In as labour-intensive an industry as coal, any 
such statement gives hostages .to. fortune; but.it does 
contain the only possible core of a competitive policy 
for coal. 

Some months-ago the oil: companies were at pains to 
prove to the sheikhs that they have recently been losing 
heavily upon the combined operation of transporting, 
refinirig, and-distributing all their products. In spite of 
the thickness of the cushion of profit on oil production 
that ‘outweighs those losses, those are not circumstances 
that the compariies can wish to continue over any ex- 
tended period.. The pricing of any particular one of 
their many joint. products, certainly, is pretty arbitrary. 
But the selective long-term contract at today’s prices, 
on. otcasion even’ with the chance of downward 
adjustment on renewal, is the one pricing’ device that 
they might not care to match in their aggressive sélling 
of fuel oil. Dare coal employ it ? 


KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 
- Sale of An Empire 


iia tinal teaemuacaes.eumian tenon 
seiotaesipseneenelih by seer vines ft 
three Berry: brothers family, Lord Kemsley, may. soon. 
be sold to: Mr Rey Thomson, whe et-65. is ten years 
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tively ‘sniall and itself, declining - 


younger than Lord Kemsley..Mr Thomson controls 
28 newspapers in North America, some British provin- 
cial newspapers as well as The Scotsman north of the 
Tweed — and Scottish Television. That is a kingdom 
in itself: with Kemsley Newspapers it becomies an 
empire. The realm of Kemsley Newspapers, however, 
has been shrinking : in 1952 it sold the Daily Sketch 
to the Daily Mail group; in 1955 ‘sold control, though 
still’ retaining a financial interest, of three newspapers 
in Glasgow to the Daily Mirror group, as well. as 
the ' Daily: Dispatch to the News Chronicle. Lord 
Kemsley concentrated more and more of his attention 
on the Sunday. Times. In addition to this Sunday news- 
paper, Kemsley Newspapers controls three others : two 
nationals, The Empire News and the Sunday. Graphic, 
and one provincial, the Sunday Sun of Newcastle. It 
also owns a string of morning, evening and weekly 
newspapers in the provinces» which, for provincial 
newspapets, have high, though in a few cases declining, 
circulations. At Withy Green ‘in Manchester, moreover, 
Kemsley Newspapers: has one of the ‘biggest printing 
houses in the world, which prints among other news- 
papers the northern editions of the Daily Mitror: and 
the Daily Telegraph. 


Mr Thomson is already’a power in Scotland; control 
of Kemsley' Newspapers will make him not much less 


powerful.in. the North of England. For the provincial. 


newspapers, he has already said that there must be close 
operating supervision, hard selling, snappy management 
and very efficient administration at the local. level. 
Being in it himself, with gratifying rewards, Mr 
‘Thomson is .well aware of the power of commercial 
television. Did he not once describe it as a licence to 
print your own money ? But his Canadian newspapers 
have successfully secured local advertisements against 
its competition and he seems prepared to fight just ‘as’ 
hard in this country. Ambition may have spurred Mr 
Thomsor on, but, without the inroads that commercial 
television has already had upon the circulations of the 


provincial newspapers, would he have been seeking. 


control of Kemsley Newspapers just at this moment 
and would Lord. Kemsley, for that matter, have been 
willing to sel] ? 


To judge by the behaviour of the stock exchange, 
the sale will take place at a good price. Before the 
directors of Kemsley Newspapers said that negotia- 
tions were taking place which, if concluded, would be 
of advantage to ordinary shareholders the ordinary 
shares had jumped -by 12s. to 53s. 9d..A day later they 
rose as high as 75s. before coming back to 68s.:9d. and 
the next day, before-it was confirmed that it was Mr 
Thomson with whom. Kemsley. Newspapers, was nego- 
tiating, they were up again to 75s. The stock jobbers 
appear to have suspected a leakage of some kind and 
the. three of. them concerned haye submitted. their 
dealing books to'the Council for inspection. At 75s. the 
mathe hee.ots,walee ahem hh milipn sen he 
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DOLLAR PREMIUM ‘ 


An Election Hedge 





Tor the first time for seven months a premium reap- 
i aoaced last week on dollar securities quoted: in 
London. Since early December the jum was 
“nil”. On Wednesday of last week it re-esta- 
plished itself at a modest 4 per cent, and rose to 1 per 
cent on the Friday. There has been some net investment 
in US equities which, despite the height of the Dow 
Jones index, are still being backed in London, partly 
as a result of convincing propaganda by such an in- 
vasion of visiting Wall Street pundits as the City can 
seldom have entertained at any one time. But the main 
reason for the return of the dollar security premium 
is buying of short-term dollar bonds by London as'2 
hedge against disturbance of the foreign exchange and 
security markets which might be expected at the 
election. 
Most technical arguments favour such hedging 
operations. They involve little exchange risk, since the 
dollar now stands below the parity; the switch back 
into sterling may be made when the combination of 
autumn and election pressures has moved the rate in 
favour of the temporary holder of dollars. Meanwhile, 
the rise in money rates in New York makes this 
temporary investment in dollars attractive in itself. Last 
week the US Treasury paid 4% per cent on one-year 
bills, the highest rate on any issue since 1921. In these 
circumstances the surprise is that the volume of election 
hedging should have been so small. The sterling ex- 
change remains:firm in spot and forward markets. 


HARRODS 


Burnt Fingers 


.— bees to honey, speculators swarm to any stock 
which is subject to a take-over, whether in fact or 
in rumour. But the course of market prices in the 
Watney Mann affair and now in the Harrods struggle 
must have taught them that losses as well as gains can 
be made. How unwise it can be to gamble on what 
appears to be a certainty was amply demonstrated when 
the House of Fraser made its definitive offer for the 
Harrods preference and ordinary shares. There were 
two bids, worth not less than 40s. in cash, in for the 
preference shares from Debenhams and United Drapery 
Stores and it certainly looked as if the House of Fraser 
would be making an equivalent offer. When ‘its formal 
offer came; however, it was only 30s. in cash for the 
preference shares because it seems Mr Hugh Fraser, 


ha secured some erence shares 
as Sects cvecmmnlgtbeonete 
ordinary shares. The market price of the preference 
shares immediately ‘fell 8s. 3d. to 32s. 3d. 

Mr Fraser did, however, improve on his -originel 
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offer for the ordinary shares, bidding’ £3 int-cash plus 
2% House of Fraser ordinary shares for each of them. 
With the House of Fraser shares then standing at 42s. 
that put a theoretical value of 152s. 3d. on the Harrods 
ordinary shares. That was, in a sense, too good tobe 
true and the rs learnt another lesson: ‘the day - 
after the bid the Harrods shares did not go higher than 
140s. and soon fell back to 134s. 6d. Later the price of 
the House of Fraser shares began to sag, falling to 38s. 
(putting a value of 145s. 6d. on the Harrods shares), 
and the Harrods shares came back to 131s, 9d. At these 
prices the House of Fraser offer for the Harrods ordin- 
ary still-had the edge on the others, but only a slight 
lead in terms of the combined bid for ‘the preference 
and ordinary. The weakening of the House of Fraser 
shares. was inevitable as soon as investors real- 
ised what a high price Mr Fraser was prepared to pay 
to control Harrods and as soon as they began to 
wonder quite how he would find the £12 million in 
cash for the ordinary shares and the £6 million in cash © 
for the preference shares if his bid were successful. 
There is not all that-much cash in the House of Fraser 
balance sheet and the directors are talking of consider- 
ing financing arrangements by way of mortgage or 
sale of property. What properties, it might be asked, 
and what would the new rentals cost? Is Harrods, if — 
it were left in its present form, really ‘worth the price 
that is being offered for it ? 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Empty Seat 


N= week, Lord Plowden publishes his last annual 
report as chairman of the Atomic Energy Author- 
ity. At the end of the year he retires to become head 
of British Aluminium and there has been no indication - 
yet of who his successor is likely to be. There is « 
growing feeling that no announcement is likely io be 
made now until it is clear. whether a general erection 
will be held in the autumn, since most candidates would 
prefer to know the outcome of such an election, and 
the kind of government under which they would be 
asked to serve, before they allow their names to go 
forward. The chairmanship of the Atomic. Energy 
Authority is not politically and economically as tick- 
lish a job as those of the nationalised industries con- 
cerned with activities that in theory at least ought to 
be commercially viable, But it is an extremely exacting 


one for a layman. 


Since the resignation of Lord Salisbury the AEA, 
previously the responsibility of the Lord President, has 
become thé direct responsibility of the Prime Minister, 
and the ration of time any Prime Minister can devote 
to its affairs is-bound to be small. But as Lord Plowden’s 
report next week: is ‘likely to show, the AEA ‘is en- | 
tering on-a-particularly difficult phase. Once its Win- 
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frith Heath. station .is . cueaienn it will start on « 
programme of reactor. research that has been’ held up 
while the long wrangle ;over that piece of . Dorset 
scrubland.wound its way. through local inquiries. and 
onto the .statute book. Sir John Cockcroft, . who-was 
in charge of the. Authority's research at the time, gave 
repeated warnings about the consequences of the hold- 
up at Winfrith Heath, which was planned to take over 
certain work from Harwell and concentrate in parti- 
cular on small-scale reactor experiments, which have 
been delayed about two. years.. Some of. the reactors 
that will.be built at Winfrith are the direct successors 
of Calder Hall ‘but others represent a complete break 
with that. type. and. follow certain types so far tried 
only. in.the United States. The next chairman of the 
AEA. will have -final responsibility for deciding how 
much.effort the: AEA ought properly to put into these 
fresh. lines of development; The British nuclear con- 
Sortiums up to now at least have depended exclusively 
on the AEA for basic research into new reactor types, 
and have never independently designed any system 
that.has not previously been tried out by the AEA. So 
its decisions over, the next few years about research, 
and whether. they are the right ones, may have a pro- 
found influence later not only on the nuclear power 
programme at home, but on the chances. for reactor 
sales abroad. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS TRADE 





Imports ob, Exports Down 


N JUNE, as expected, British exports were lane and 
imports higher than in. the previous month. Exports, 
at £250% million fob, were £49 million: below. the 
record total: for May. A fall as sharp as that was not 
expected, and the start of the. holiday season could 
only have been marginally to blame. Comparison .with 
June last, year'is not possible, because the trade figures 
were. then.distorted by the dock strike. The average 
value; of exports in the second. quarter was, £2811 
million,a, month. The Board of Trade, after allowing 
for the.dock strike, estimates that exports in the second 
quarter still showed a respectable increase of 414. per 
cent over a. year ago, though this failed to. match the 
rise in imports: Last month imports rose. moderately 
by £20% million to £33114. million.cif, and the aver- 
age for the second quarter, at £328 million: a »month, 
was 6% per cent higher than:a year-ago. 

With re-exports almost unchanged at £10.2 million, 
the apparent deficit jumped up from £114, million in 
May (the smallest ever) to £71 million. But the deficit 
for the whole of the second quarter, at £107 million, 
was only’ £8. million than in the second quarter 


age Sona fraps gamete mma iataatieit 


first quarter-of this year. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


End of Flour Quotas 


wor Millers’ Mutual ddenaiesion! S: quota: equalisatior 
scheme, under which members of the association 
voluntarily rationed their output to match demand, has 
now been abandoned. Unlike the agreements: of the 
National.Association of British and Irish Flour Millers, 
which were abandoned last: May, the Mutual Associa- 
tion’s agreement-had not been referred to the Restric- 
tive Practices Court; like. them, however, it had been 
registered as a restrictive. trade practice under the Act, 
and it seems: very likely that the association’s members 
have preferred to abandon it rather. than. attempt to 
defend it.. This. is the third. time in recent,months that 
agreements in flour milling have been ended; price 
recommendation schemes of the Scottish-bakers were 
declared void by the.Court in Edinburgh last month. 
A number of price recommendation agreements are 
still being operated by certain English. bakers, and are 
scheduled to come before the.Court.in November. . 

The Millers’ Mutual Association has no formal con- 
nection with the National Association of British and 
Irish Flour Millers, although many. English. millers are _ 
members of both groups. It seems unlikely that the 
ending of the, restrictions which formerly: ran through- 
out this industry will result in .a fallin the price of 
bread; much. more likely is the reduction of. conside- 
rable uneconomic excess capacity within: the industry, 

mostly of small.mills, and. its corollary, ,an increasing , 
concentration of business in the hands of the few major 
groups which already control most of it. 


RAILWAY FARES i 
Up At Last 


™ months ago the British Transport Commissior. 
lodged ‘with the Transport Tribunal a scheme for 
giving it greater headroom to increase passenger 
charges on train and London, Transport services, After 
considering . the commission’s proposals. for. eight 
months, the tribunal rejected them as lodged — but 
included ‘in:this interim decision: several. broad. hints. of 
the kind of- scheme: it would-accept. The commission 
accordingly -re-did its -homework along, the lines sug- 
gested, and-promptly submitted its revised proposals; 
now, after, a delay. of another six -weeks: or so,’ the 
Tribunal has finally accepted these. In effect, they cut 
the Commission’s powers to raise fares, where ; it.sees 
fit, by almost half. , 

The commission’s request to, raise. its standard (Le. 
maximum) fares by fifty. per cent (from 2d..to 3d. a 
oe ee 3d. to 414d.-.a-mile: first-class), 

wed by the tribunal's integim aEennP 
its-second examination. unchanged.-The ¢-commis- 
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sion’s request to be allowed to abolish the «archaic 

early-morning return fare concessions was also ap- 

proved in e in May — but no indication was 
given of when this should take effect. It has now been 
decided that these workmen's fares will continue until 
the end of 1960, although with a higher maximum; the 

“tribunal's decision, however, gives no clear-cut indica- 

tion that they will definitely come to an end after 
that. 


. 1a. ite intacien decision ‘the teibunel implied that the 
increases sought in maximum second-class season ticket 
rates were about twice as high as they to be; 
these increases were accordingly scaled down to about 
“half-size by the commission, and have now been ap- 
proved. The new scheme will replace the present pas- 
‘senger charges scheme on August Ist, and the commis- 
eee are ce ae 
way. toward their economic levels, Except for certain 
limited increases in the London»area, however, the 
commission has stated that it will take no action on 
the proposed increases until the end of the summer — 
or until more than a year after the date of its original 
application. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Improving That Report 


His year’s report of the Bank of England carries 
further the but important improvements 
initiated last year, and repeats the promise that subject 
to the report of the Radcliffe Committee (which is 
expected fairly soon) future reports will carry a more 
detailed annual monetary review. The reports this year 
and last are distinctive in that they do not belie their 
description. This year in particular the review of the 
capital market makes a real contribution, notably in 
giving indications of the trend of holdings of gilt- 
edged and Treasury bills by domestic investors other 
than the banks and by foreign holders. Thus it is 
interesting to learn that between September, 1958 and 
end-February last (the awkward date that marks the 
end of the Bank’s financial year and thus sets the period 
of its review) 2 continuing fall in overseas holdings of 
gilt-edged securites was more than offset by a. rise in 
the holdings of the: British public : and. it is novel, if 
-it is not » to. see the Bank record that owing 
to sales-by the: banks in this period there were quite 
substantia] net official purchases of stock. 

Yet these revelations really amount to little more 
than titbits; it is stil] not as it surely ‘ought to 
be, to make a Pa of-relevant trends 

_* the ‘market andthe money market. The 
report contains a tabulated reconciliation of the 


government finance on floating debt. That 
_ impo prermen cs o Sing ,The 
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analysis begs all the important questions by taking total 
floating debt, including that held within government 
departments, rather than the significant — held 
outside. 

The figures show a rise in the floating debt in the 


_~ year’ of Se taeda: ait eee 


which is what matters, fell by £70 million. Here is a 
striking instance where the partial picture is not only 
misleading but misleadingly bleak. The Bank has made 
real efforts, in its report and in other directions, to 
make the public better informed about ‘its activities and 
its views;'and they do not pass unappreciated. But one 
= that in the next step forward now under 

ion, the general approach and tone of the 
Bank surveys: will een further from traditional bank- 
ing reticence. Full information clearly expressed, as the 
examples. of the Federal Reserve and the German 
central bank amply show, is not incompatible with 
operational competence. 





Local Depression 

= value of sales-of gramophone records fell by 

nearly a fifth in the first four months of the year, 
but the depression was by no means universal. The 
Board of Trade’s returns show that the value of manu- 
facturers’ sales (excluding purchase tax) dropped from 
£48 million in the first four months of 1948 to 
£3.9 million in the same period this year; yet Decca, 
which controls nearly half the total market, is actually 
doing slightly better this year than it did last. Its im- 
provement is not a spectacular one, but it means that 
the whole of the depression is being ‘born by only half 
the industry, and in particular by the smaller com- 
panies, It raises the question how long some of them 
can-continue to remain in business. 


The reduction in tax had had little impact 


on record sales since it means only 3d off the price of 
the cheapest discs and no more than 2s off the price of 
the most expensive. The market for pop records, which 
make up the bulk of sales, is more sensitive to fashion 
ice and Decca’s good results to date are 


than to 
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MOTORS 
BMC’s Farina Sixes 


lige Wolseley 6/99 is presumably the first of a new 

series of six cylinder cars from the British Motor 
Corporation, just as the 15/60 was the first of its new 
four cylinder 114 litre models. The sixes, like the fours, 


are based on the mechanical specification of the models — 


they supersede; but there has been a little more change 
than there was with the fours. The 6/99 engine has 
gone up from 2.6 litres to 2.9 litres by increasing the 
cylinder bore, and now has a three-speed gear box with 
Borg-Warner overdrive instead of the previous four- 
speed unit. ‘The: former gear box casing is retained, but 
with new gears; these are all fitted with the efficient 
Porsche type synchromesh, the first time it has been 
. used by BMC. Borg-Warner automatic transmission is 
a £50 optional extra, £12 10s. less than on the 
previous model. This cut, which can be expected to 
apply to the other similar BMC cars that will follow, 
suggests that BMC expects high sales of automatic 
transmissions and is prepared to accept a small profit 
margin. 

The other change is the adoption of Lockheed disc 
brakes on the front wheels. This is the first large order 


« that Lockheed has obtained for its disc brake; having 


entered the field rather later than Dunlop or Girling, 
the company has found it difficult to get established. 
The car’s other features are the strictly conventional 
ones of its predecessor; BMC obviously expects that the 
new body design will be attractive enough to sell the 
car to customers, 


VALUING WORK IN PROGRESS 


What is Cost ? 


LTHOUGH 2 full report is not yet available it’ is 
clear that last week’s case in the High Court that 
Duple Motor Bodies won against the Inland Revenue 
will be of first importance. That case concerned’ the 
proper basis of valuing work in progress. The company 
contended that prime cost alone — labour and materials 
— was material. The Revenue fought for the addition 
of overheads. The Special Commissioners who first 
heard the case found that on proper accounting prin- 
ciples either method might be adopted by the directors 
but went on to state that their personal’ preference was 
for the addition of overheads and on this footing they 
found in favour of the Revenue. Mr Justice Vaisey 
reversed this decision and it would appear that’ he 
took the view that as the Commissioners had found as 
a of fact that either method could be adopted 
by the directors it was inconsistent for the Revenue 
or the Commissioners to settle the matter on their, own 
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The case will almost certainly go higher : questions 
of the valuation of stock or work in progress are 
fundamental and are rarely settled below the, House of 
Lords. Revenue counsel will fight hard to show that a 
question of law is involved, and not merely one of 
fact. But for the moment the decision favours the 
taxpayer and, more important, gives support to the 
contention that generally accepted commercial and 
accountancy practices and principles form the soundest 
basis for arriving at taxable profits. That contention 
was badly shaken ‘in the Broadstone Mills case in 
1953: now the first step has been taken towards its 
rehabilitation. The Revenue may fairly complain that 
there are many practices but few principles behind the 
valuation of stock or work in progress. But they must 
remember the Royal Commission’s recommendation 
that since no single method of stock valuation should 
be imposed a trader should be permitted to adopt any 
proper method that is suited to his business subject to 
safeguards relating to the effect of a change from one 
method to: another. Duple is likely to become a house- 
hold name to’connoisseurs of tax law. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Employment in the manufacturing industries conti- 
nues to improve. An increase of 7,000 during May — 
compared with a normal seasonal fall of some 10,000 — 
was mainly responsible .for the rise of 62,000 in total 
civil employment which was about 20,000 better than 
was expected. Other changes during the month inclu- 
ded seasonal increases in agriculture, building and pro- 
fessional services totalling 53,000, and a further decline 
of 5,000 in mining and quarrying. 


The post-budget buoyancy in retail trade continued 
in May when turnover was 6 per cent higher in both 
value and volume than a year earlier. Sales by durable 
goods shops were up by 20 per. cent — a smaller rate 
of growth than in April, but still well above the 12 
per cent increase in the first quarter. In addition, the 
fine weather brought a big rise in clothing and -foot- 
wear sales; these were 10 per cent higher than in the 
previous May, having shown practically no expansion 
in earlier months this year. 


_ George. Kent Ltd., maker .of industrial controls.and 
instruments, is.sending this.month the whole staff of 
the Customer Training School; which. the company 
normally operates at it works at Luton, to Empresa 
Nacional Siderurgica’ S.A., the Spanish ‘state-owned 
Steelworks at Aviles, on the north coast of Spain. A 


large group of instrument mechanics will ‘re- 


ceive five weeks’ instruction in the use of the company’s 


instruments, which‘ ste extensively used-in the 
St et 
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BEECHAM GROUP 


N a dividend of 24 per cent, covered 
O about twice by earnings, the Ss. ordin- 

ary shares of the Beecham Group, 
standing at 33s. 9d., yield just over 3% per 
cent. Both British and American buyers of 
the shares are clearly discounting growth. 
Where is this growth likely to occur and 
how strong it be? So far, apart from 
the succesful penetration of the United 
States market with Brylcreem, the group has 
made its biggest-gains in sales in the home 
market. Its willingness to go on was 
in this market is evident not only in its ad- 
vertising campaigns of branded (in 
which it has been’a big user of commercial 
television) but also in its acquisition of 
Thomas and Evans (making Beecham the 
biggest soft drinks manufacturer in this 
country) and of James Pascall, the sweet 
manufacturers. 


502 oN &8 & & 


Beecham’s efforts to hold on to its 
gains in the domestic market will certainly 
not slacken and clearly in soft drinks, 
through the purchase of Thomas and Evans, 
door to door delivery (which can be just 
as costly as selling through retailers) may 
give it an opportunity of trying to increase 
its share of the market. 
seems on recent evidence to be possible 
only by some sacrifice of profit margins 
and by a willingness to coal: fairly heavily 
on capital as well as current account. 


Beecham’s research chemists, for example, 
have made a breakthrough with the pro- 
duction of penicillins by chemical synthesis. 

' That should eventually bring in a profit to 
the group, which has already signed an 
agreement with an American company, 
Bristol Laboratories, which will produce 
and sell the new penicillins in Northern 
America and pay royalties to the Beecham 
Group, but its immediate effect is the 
decision by the group to spend at least 
£1 million on the development of the. new 
processes and products. 


It is perhaps therefore in overseas 
markets, where so far the sales of Beecham 
products have not been rising so quickly 
as at home, Pay ee the best 
opportunity for rofitable expansion. 
Ba te oe iene aes markets costs 


con on a relatively narrow front 
and often the group has to set up local 
factories (at some sacrifice as the chairman, 


Mr H. G. Lazell, says in the economies of 


or be 


Growth at home or overseas may there- 
fore be relatively slow. To meet the 
needs of expanding 


the business, the group 
its r structure 


management 


ee ee ee | 


as 
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at, however, ¢. 


money. Efforts in advertising have to be Merger 
centrated 


“ 





INTERNATIONAL 
COMPUTERS & TABULATORS 


] Machines with British Tabulating Ma- 

chine was a move to'concentrate the 
office machinery and computers industry in 
the face of ing competition, in this 
country and from the American 
combine International Business Machines. 
Both Power-Samas, bear nt La 
merger was a subsidiary ic (which 
now controls 38 per cent of ICT’s equity), 
and British Tabulating Machine have in 


recent years open considerable sums on 
research and development; and since the 

the business has continued to ex- 
fund. suielle on the rental side, This has 
put a considerable strain on liquid re- 
sources; at the present rate of borrowing 
the directors say that overdrafts of the 
group without a fundi ion would 
amount to £6%. million by the end of 
September. 

The group therefore plan to raise about 
£8,000,000 by the issue of £4,000,000 of a 
4% per cent debenture stock (1979-84) to 
the company’s shareholders at 97 and a 
*rights” issue of -1,935,984 ordinary shares 
on a 6-for-25 basis at 45s a share. Mon 
rom these issues will be used to pay off 
the group’s bank overdraft of £5.3 million 
and the £2 million loan from the Finance 
Corporation for Industry, which was due 
to be repaid finally by 1963. This will be 
the first debenture issue on the stock ex- 
change for some time and should go well 
with the institutions : the market expects it 
to command a small premium since the 
cover on the new stock is more than three 
times on assets and just over four times on 
interest, The “rights” on the ordinary 
shares are worth about 6s 9d on the market 
price of 79s 6d on the existing units. 

The group’s dividend policy is likely to 
be conservative (at the time of the merger 
the directors said the dividend would not 
be less than 8 per cent) in view of the 
costs of development overseas. is 
still the L2ane loan — Vickers out- 
standing its repayment put another 
strain on the p's resources. If ICT is 
to expand still it may therefore have 
to the market again for new 
money. eee is in the future but the 


ed for every five existi 
price of 40s. The "righ 


rather less generous than many which have 
come to the market in recent months. At 


une 30, 1960. A year the chairman, 
Mr J. F. Lockwood told shareholder that 
he expected trading conditions to become 
more difficult, particularly as costs were 
rising. Although it seems EMI's business has 
expanded since then, despite the tailing off 
of the boom in the gramophone record 
business, the yield is not especially generous. 
As the shares to be issued are not registered 
under the United States Securities Act of 
1933 American holders will be unable to 
take up their rights to subscribe but they 
will be able to sell their rights so long aa 
the sales are made. 


COURAGE & BARCLAY . 


ET another brewery merger may now — 
be on its way: Courage and Barclay, 
a brewery which itself is a rr 0 
a merger four years ago, and H. and G. 
Simonds have signed a reciprocal trading 
agreement and the directors of both com- 
panies are now considering the most suit- 
able method, including the use of a holding 
company, by which a closer association 
between them can be achieved. A merger 
between these two breweries would pro- 
duce a powerful unit, controlling nearly 
3,000 public houses. Courage and Barclay 
trades largely in the London area and the 
Southern Counties while H. and G. 
Simonds trades in Southern and Western 
England and South Wales. Both have in- 
terests in breweries overseas. 
This announcement followed hard on the 
heels of the news that the net profits of 
and Barclay ran at a record level 
— at £1,008,825, against £885,489, — in the 
year to March 31st last. These satisfactory 
results are no doubt due in part to the 
and continuing demnd for the p’s John 
Courage bottled beer, whose sales have been 
i ing each since it was introduced 





give Jasper control of R. E. Jones. Jasper 
has only recently made a successful bid for 
the Rubens-Rembrandt hotel group. 


NCHANGA 


N= surprisingly the announcemerit of 
a 300 per cent scrip issue by Nchanga, 
the largest copper mine in the Rho- 
Anglo group, gave a fillip to the copper 
share market as a whole. It proved, how- 
ever, to be only a temporary one, for 
prices soon fell back again on the continued 
weakness in the price of the metal. The 
scfip issue came after a year in which 
profits before tax rose by nearly £1 million 
to £7,835,000 and net profits yi more than 
£330,000 to £4,705,000. The dividend has 
been raised from 50 per cent to 62 
cent, or 12s 6d per share after the deduction 
of Northern Rhodesian Federal Tax, and is 
paid out of earnings of 13s 5d per share. 
The 300 per cent scrip issue is one of the 
largest scrip issues ever nade by a mining 
concern and it was this much more than the 
improvement in profits which attracted at- 
tention. The increase in profits stems partly 
from the recovery in the. commodity price, 
but both mining operations and profits are 
now clearly benefiting from, the recent 
modernisation and development programme. 
Nchanga is now mining on the average 2 
lower grade of ore than it was before this 
programme was set in train but it still re- 
mains the lowest cost producer in the 
Rhodesian copper belt, and its production 
svas stepped up a little when Bancroft was 
shut down for a year from April 1, 1958. 
Big sums had to be appropriated to re- 
serves to finance the further development 
of Nchanga and the scrip issue is the ac- 
countant’s way of the a 
that has taken place in the mine’s physical 
capacity and assets, At their current level 
cies sand ; ; 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


y [Xszem in grich the economy, of the 


Union could not escape the effect of 
the world wide recession, Standard Bank 
of South Africa shows an increase in dis- 


been closed profits from. £876,542 to £ 1,080,864 


for five 
» the final dividend 
on the increased capital is being raised from 
7} cent to 9 per cent ing the total 
dividend for the year 14 cent, against 
12% per cent. Evidence of a difficult year 
is that the bank's its are virtually un- 
changed at £333 million. The balance sheet 
for cash is up by over £2 million at £52 
million and Treasury bills have almost 
doubled at £18 million while Trade bills 
and advances are together some £13 million 
less than at March 31st 1958. Last January 
Standard Bank acquired a 40 per cent 
interest in National Industrial Credit Corp- 
oration, the South African subsidiary of 
Mercantile Credit. This acquisition also 
gives the bank a stake in hire purchase in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
through the Rhodesian subsidiary of the 
South African company. 

In his statement, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, 
the chairman, points out that despite a drop 
of 1.4 per cent in net national income for 
1957/58 compared with 1956/57 the coun- 
try’s economy remained basically sound 
and virile. Helped by higher interest rates 


As forecast at the time of the one 
rights issue-in F: 


and other measures, the net payments The 


deficit of £20 million on capital account 
in 1957 gave way to a net surplus in 1958 
of £86 million. Of this net inflow £55 
million represents private capital, a striki 
reflection of continued foreign confidence 
in the Union. But reviewing recent events 
in the Central African 
chairman gives warning that the capital 
inflow required for a faster tempo of 
development will not take place without 
an assurance of political stability. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


To four investment trusts of the Mer- 
cantile group are to be amalgamated. 
The trusts concerned are the Mer- 
cantile Investment and General ‘Trust, 
United States and Mercantile Investment 
Trust,- The ‘Second Mercantile Trust and 
New Mercantile Investment. Trust. The 
merger will result in one of the biggest of 
all investment trusts and it is hoped that 
it will widen the market for the. shares. 
Lors Clitheroe, the chairman of the Ps 
sees in the limited marketability of invest- 
ment trust chares one of the chief obstacles 
to a 
if investment, but he does not seem to find 
in. the recent public issue by Ashdown, 
where an attempt was made to combine the 
advantages of an investment trust with the 
marketability of a unit trust, an ideal 
solution to this problem. 
British Empire Land Mi 





ederation, the and 


ttracting ‘small investors to this medium curred by the 





group. The profits from wholesali 


again rose, but 


ain less sharply than 
pruties ‘ware tiaingy of 4 


—_ sewhere in the business, 
recent development o: one 
record departments in some of the = 
is described by the chairman, Mr D. J. 
Smith, as an outstanding-success and sal 


king in these departments are continuing to rise. 


For the future Mr Smith expects a further 
increase in the sales of gramophone records 

a further improvement in the sales of 
vag ona books, P 

owing the sharp rise in net profits 
from £765,000 to £1,167,000, the dividend 
has been raised from the equivalent of 
10 per cent to 12 per cent. A further 10 
cent scrip issue is and the o 
ary shares, now at. 58s 9d, yield just 
over 4 per cent. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 


N view of the recession in the building 
trade and the effects of the credit squeeze 
the 11 per cent fall in Allied Iron- 
founders’ 


a trading profits in the 53 weeks to 


il 11, 1959 was not unexpected, In the 
report the chairman, Mr W.‘H. Smith, 
points out that most of the decline in earn- 
ings was due to the ing-off in build- 
ing activity and to the £271,600 loss in- 


ment in sales and the volume of orders in 
hand is higher than at this time last year. 
Certainly, with the revival in the i 
ially in the private sector— 
the Government's plan to: improve and re- 
equip old houses the outlook for the com- 
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/rpplcon ar ben mode tote Counc of The Sek Baitange, London, for permiion ode ia nd fe 
quotation for all the issued Ordinary Shares in the capital of the Company. 


FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 
INDUSTRIAL HOLDING & INVESTMENT COMPANY 


AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL 
Issued & Fully Paid 


£1,000,000 in 1,000,000 6 per cent. Cuntulative £ 1,000,000 
Redeemable Preference Shares of £1 each 

2,900,000 in 14,500,000. Ordinary Shares: of 4s, each 1,100,000 

2,100,000 in 10,500,000 Founder Shares of 4s. each 2,100,000 

£ 6,000,000 4 £ 4,200,000 

aLOAN CAPITAL 
£893,575 5%4% Redeemable Debenture Stock 1973-1978 

OFFER FOR SALE 


of ; 
4,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 4s. each at 16s. 6d. per share 
by ELECTRIC AND GENERAL INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS LIMITED 


Payable in Full = application. 
The Adghasiais List will open at 10 a.m. on Thursday, July 23, 1959, and close on the same 
Preferential consideration will be given to epplicécions frets holders of Preference Shares and Debentures and from 
employees, suppliers and trade customers, 


The principal United Kingdom Companies in the Group are: 

Metals Division ; Richard Hill Ltd., Middlesbrough. 
The Firth Company ktd; Warrington. 
The Sheffield 4 Rope Co. Ltd., Sheffield. 
Firth Cleveland Stee! Strip Ltd., Tipton. 
British Lead Mills Ltd., Welwyn. 
R.E. Roberts & Son Ltd., Bolton. 
Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Treforest, Glam. 
Firth Cleveland Tools Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
Firth Cleveland Instruments Ltd., Treforest, Glam, 
Firth Cleveland Pumps Ltd., Leicester. 
Keeton Sons & Co. Ltd., Sheffield. 
Landmaster Ltd., Hucknall, Notts. 
Stenor Ltd., Richmond, S ; 

e There are also $ manufacturing Companies operating in Australia, Brazil, South Africay and Holland. 

Products range from semi-finished raw materials to complicated electronic devices, and they find their outlet in 
such diverse activities as crate and the generation of atomic energy, as well as’ in motor vehicles, shipbuilding, 
aircraft, domestic appliances, radio and television and many other industries. 

Division :- Max Stone Ltd. Wolfe & Hollander Ltd. 
Civic Radio Services Ltd. Escott Brothers Ltd. 

163 Branches, selling radio and television receivers, complete house furnishing, domestic appliances and equipment; 
industrial electrical installations. Also operates its own Hire Purchase and Rental Companies, 
PROFITS & PROSPECTS 

The combined profits of the —— (before Taxation) for the past 5 by 9 were : 

£1 


1958 (14 months) 
Subject to any major set-back, the profits for the current year should exceed £ 1,800,000. 
DIVIDEND : 
The Board intend to recommend a total dividend of 24% (less tax). for the year ending 31st December 1959 — Based 
on the offered price of 16s..6d. per ordinary share, the dividend yield: would be £5 16s. 4d. (less tax. 
FOUNDER SHARES 
All the .issued 16,000,000 O & Founder Shares carry equal voting tights but Founder Shares will not receive 
any Dividend until 1961, after that they will rank equall wie the Ordinary Shares. 
Copies of the ee for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Applica- 
tion are obtainable from : 5 
BROKERS 
BANKERS W. GREENWELL & CO, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 2, Finch-lane, London, F.C3. 
New Issue Department, P.O. Box 71, THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
82,.Old Broad-street, London, E.C.2, or Branches. . . Stornoway . House, Cleveland-row, St. James's, 
London, S.W.1. = its subsidiaries 
or from 


' ELECTRIC AND GENERAL INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS LIMITED, ~. 
8, foe Se. James’s, Londen, S.W.1. 
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All of these Debentures having been sold, thie advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$39,982,000 
The Municipality of 


Metropolitan Toronto 


(Province of Ontario, Canada) . 


Debentures 














Principal and interest payable in the City of New York in lawful money 
of the United States of America 


$6,759,000 444% to:'5% Instalment Debentures 


Dated June 1, 1959 Due Serially June 1, 1960 to 1974, incl. 


$33,223,000 5% Sinking Fund Debentures . 


Dated June 1, 1958 Due June 1, 1979, 1984, 1989 














Harriman Ripley & Co. The Dominion Securities Corporation 
Incorporated 


Smith, Barney & Co. The First Boston Corporation 

A.E. Ames & Co Wood, Gundy & Co., Ine. McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Ine. Lehman Brothers Selomon Bros. & Hutzler White, Weld & Co. 
Bell, Gouinlock & Company Mills, Spence & Co. Inc. Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. Harris & Partners, Inc. Greenshields & Co (N. Y.) Inc 





W.C. Pitheld & Co., Inc. Dawson, Hannaford Inc. Equisec Canada Inc. Midland Canadian Corporation 


June 24, 1959." 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATE 


wt te ak ee Ce + + + 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


1$1 


§ COMPANY LTD 


SIR DENYS LOWSON, BT., ON DROUGHT PROBLEMS 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Estates Company Limited was 
held on July. 1¢ in Leadon. 

Sir. Denys ‘Lowson,  Bt., the: chairman, in 
his review, which -has been: circulated ro 
stockholders, said : 


ACCOUNTS 


A year ago I was able to report a gross 
trading protit of £ 1,405,866 which was the 
second highest in the Company's history; 
but I then pointed out that we were: already 
experiencing ‘very different conditions with 
below-average rainfalls; while simultaneous- 
ly the price of wool had also suffered a 
considerable setback. The drought condi- 
tions and falling price of wool continued; 
so that both the pastoral and agency results 
for 1958 were adversely affected. The sugar 
areas had a favourable season; but as a result 
of the international sugar supply situation, 
and consequent necessity for some restric- 
tion of output, earnings did not reach the 
record level that might otherwise have been 
anticipated. 

It will, therefore, come as no surprise to 
stockholders that our trading profit 
for the “year ended mber 31, 1958, 
amounted to only £738,338; a result that 
in the circumstances we believe to be not 
unsatisfactory. -Provision for depreciation 
has ‘again been increased, and at £510,379 
for the first time exceeds the half-million 
mark.’ Australian taxation is. reduced from 
£358,639 to £81,934; and United King- 
dom taxation takes £23,939 against £5,013. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, we 
have: been able to bring back a total of 
£224,533 in respect of taxation. which has 
been over provided in the past, bar is now 
no longer required. As a result of the 


negotiations which our taxation advisers 


have been carrying on with the Inland 
Revenue over a number of years, the liabil- 
ities for-almost all past years have now been 
finally settled; in many cases on a basis 
satisfactory to us. These negotiations have 
referred not only to the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1957, under which the Com- 
pany. received the benefit of the legislation 

‘with Overseas Trade Corporations; 
but also to disputes as to whether expendi- 
ture incurred on certain. projects in 
Austtalia ‘and ‘allowable as a deduction 
against pfofits in that- country’s taxation 


Aftet taking ‘irito account interest on our 
loan stocks and other items indicated in the 
profit and loss account the consolidated 
net profic.amounted ‘to £239,785, of which 
eo has -been retained by our’ subsid- 


Goodwill on businesses acquired during 
“year has been written, off in the sum 
£34,648; £17,552 is the amount which 
transfer this year to Debenture Re- 
iption Sinking Fund; and’ £16,000 has 
allocated to staff provident fand; this 


45% 


H 


Tnited 


amount is required to. make good the de- 
créase in’ the real value of the fund arising 
from the depréciation in the purchasing 
power of Australian currency over the last’ 
two years. We believe that in a business 
in which so much depends on the skill, hard 
work, and enthusiasm of our staff, this 
allocation ‘is one which stockholders will 
heartily approve. ‘Finally, we are proposing 
to py a dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
Ordinary: and "A” Ordinary stock which 
requires £87,127. 

After making these appropriations the 
balance to be carried betgiaed amounts to 
£393,693, as compared with £347,422 
brought in from last year. 


TAXATION 

We had hoped that this.year’s Finance 
Bill would include provisions having the 
effect. of treating income from the over- 
seas subsidiary companies of an overseas 
trade corporation on the same basis as in- 
come from overséas branches, a matter to 
which I referred in my remarks last year. 


This has not so far been done; but it re- 


mains our earnest hope that before long the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will feel him- 
self able to put an end to this anomaly, 
and I understand that a number of amend- 
ments to this effect have been tabled for 
discussion during-the consideration of the 
Finance Bill in the..House of Commons. 
One such amendment has already been 
moved but’ mainly. because of the supposéd 
possibilities of tax avoidance the Govern- 
ment refused to accept it. However, stock- 
holders may be interested to know that so 
far we have found it impossible to visualize 
any means by which tax avoidance could 
arise. 


DIVIDENDS TO OVERSEAS 
STOCKHOLDERS 


I do not think I need add to what has 
been said in the Directors’ report regarding 
our proposals to make arrangements to pay 
dividends to overseas stockholders without 
deduction of tax from that part ot the div- 
idend which comes out of the Company’s 
overseas trading operations. If the new 
Article is approved, stockholders who are 
able to oaey the United Kingdom In- 
land Revenue regarding their overseas resi- 
dence will be saved the necessity of ‘sub- 
an annual claim for repayment of 
Kingdom taxation. I feel sure that 
thése proposals will. be of benefit to all 
members. of the Company; and I hope-that 
they. may also help to increase the number 
of our stockholders in Australia. 


‘PASTORAL 

Victoria had*an abnormally dry autum 
and winter; but conditions improved in the 
early spring and were favourable until the 
end of the year. In New South Wales the 


season was mostly favourable; bat quite the 
reverse prevailed in Queensland. The failure 
of the 1957-58. normal Queensland “wet” 
season, coming on top of a previously light 


rainfall year, brought drought conditions t ~ 
large areas of the. far north-west, central, 
southern, and south-western districts, caus- 
ey drought costs. 

. ‘ace water shortages occurred in manv 
parts, and at Terrick Stud and Flock we 
had the unusual experience of failing to get 
any ‘run, or flow of water, in imiportanc 
creeks for no less ‘than two: and ‘@ halt 
years. As a result,.some waterholes never 
previously known to be dry were without 
water for up to six months, ' Be? 

Apart. from Chatsworth. and _Mounc 
Howitt which experienced . i y 
severe condtiions, other cattle places’ goc 
through reasonably “well. Bratidings were 
slightly higher; ‘but although more catde 
were sold, the price’ realized was almosc 
£5 per trad lower: ° *  ™ 

Queensland ‘sheep’ properties, ¢éxcluding 
Dagworth and Bonus ~Downs, - suffered 
severe drought. Thylungra ,to' preserve its 
breeders, sent 36,000 ‘ewes ‘away’ to agist- 
ment outside and to our own property. at 
Bonus Downs; Mount’ Morris rolled’ mulga 
for all its breeders for Seven moriths; 
Terrick ‘Stud: and Flock fed most ‘of ‘their 
sheep for five to seven months; ‘the Flock, 
in addition, sending 2,500 ewe -weaners te 
agistment at Dagworth. ’ . 

Despite these very difficult conditions, 
the total number of breeders is only: abour 
3,700 lower; with ‘the age classification in 
the favourable’ positoin ‘of 87 pet cent. 
between one to five .years. Under the can- 
ditions which prevailed, this is an extreme- 
ly good result. en 

Mortality at 9 rs cent,, was’ only’ 1: per 
cent. higher. Total sheep. mumbers are abour 
8 per cent. down through forced sales of 
eee ee _ wether. weaners, 
together’ with some’ lower: lambings. As a 
result of the° ‘drought we-re- 
ceived £1 per head less for the whieh 
we sold, and we also sold 1,000 fewer rams. 
Our total wool clip was 1,063: bales lighter 
than last year’s outturn ‘and realized. 24d. 
per ‘Ib. less. ' ’ 

Raby. continued ‘its 1957° successes ‘at 
local New South ‘Wales shows, taking top 
and other awards at Dubbo,. Trangie, 
Warren’ and Nyngan: 

Terrick ‘Stud, though ‘it‘failed:to secure 
any of the major gwards at Longreach and 
Blackall, secured top prices for its sale rams 
at both centres; and sticceeded ‘in winning 
several other prizes. In addition, ‘one of its 
strong wool fleeces ‘was successful in‘ win- 
ning top and’ other -awards at ' Winton, 
Hughenden, Townsville and Hobart Shows. 

Sorghum silage , penaoed at Terrick Stud 
proved to be a valuable and cheap drought 
fodder. Lambing ewes and other dry sheep 
did well on ie Manche’ of dorghdey are now 
almost d at Terrick Scud; and al- 
though we had “to ish shese. 
early in 1959, it looks as if the rains have 
come too late. Dagworth ‘may “be able to 
harvest some; Thylungra could. ‘not plane 
owing to the i ug ’ 
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Following the drought, the Queensland 
Government announced that lessees might 
apply for, and be considered for, a five 

ears’ extension of lease where drought 
hardship could be established. A: i 
afe being submitted for Terrick Flock, 
Mount Morris, Thylungra, Chatsworth and 
Mount Howitt; and we are hopeful of 
securing the extensions, with the consequent 
eee parnees: of the Thylungra, 
Kyabra Mount Morris resumptions in- 
dicated in my previous review. 

Under y amended legislation for 
Queensland stud leases it is likely that we 
may later secure a new 40 years’ lease for 
Sees oe but Sesreenerr there now 
seems elihood of retaining any part 
of the Bonus Downs lease, which is due to 
be resumed in December, 1960. 


SUGAR 

Australian production of raw sugar in 
1958 was. 1,412,000 tons—the highest on 
recotd—being some-85,000 tons greater than 
that of 1954, the previous highest outturn. 

troduction in Queensland amounted to 
1,354,000 tons, compared with 1,256,000 tons 
im. 1957. 

All Queensland sugar producing areas 
experienced a favourable season, with the 
result that cane available for harvesting was 
— in excess of available sugar markets. 
t was mecessary to restrict sugar produc- 
tion and, as a result, a large tonnage of cane 
was left unharvested. The proportoin of the 
raw su output exported was higher, 
figures for 1958 being approximately 59 
per cent, for export and 41 per cent. for 
A jan consumption. 

The British Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment has again been extended for another 
year, and it will now operate until the end 
of 1966. A conference of sugar exporters 
and importers, convened in October, 1958, 
by the United Nations Organization, negot- 
iated a new International Sugar Agreement 
which will operate until 1963. 

Kalamia Mill crushed 376,000 tons of canc, 
compared with 380,000 tons.in 1957. At 
Pleystowe Mill 363,000 tons of cane were 
crushed, compared with 390,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Both mills achieved. increased 
crushing rates, the results of plant im- 
provements; and in each case crushing 
terminated earlier than in the previous 
year. Kalamia produced 56,000 tons of raw 
sugar in 1958, and Pleystowe 52,000 tons. 

Cane crushed from the Company’s cane 
farms at Kalamia amounted to 19,900 tons, 
compared with 18,900 tons in 1957. 

Bulk sugar handling was extended and 
installations operated throughout the season 
at Mackay, Lucinda Point and Bundaberg. 
Similar facilities are now being installed at 
Townsville, which will assist our Kalamia 
mill; and thése should be in operation for 
the 1959 season. A fifth port, Mourilyan, 
is being converted and is expected to be 
ready for the 1960 season. — 


AGENCY 


Our’ wool stores in Brisbane and Mel- 
bourne ‘handled fewer bales of wool than 
ie record number of the previous year, 
due to drought conditions which resulted 
in a considerable fall in wool production. 

Seles of stock were maintained at a high 
sheep values declined ees y 
th the wool market and were also affect- 
_ ed by the sdverse seasonal outlook. 


oe 


RESEARCH 
The com again acknowl the 
very valuable assistance rendered by the 


ment of Agniulure pod. Stock in both 


Due to drought conditions, only limited 
progress was ible with our agricultural 
project of growing um. However, its 
value is clearly brought out by the fact that 
in spite of severe drought we were able to 
record a 66 per cent. lambing from ewes 
fed on this fodder, which was conserved 
in pits. 

At the sugar mill, consultants have com- 
pleted a study of engineering procedures 
which was of considerable benefit. Similar 
successful studies have also been carried out 
in the working of our-wool stores, and in 
our office systems elsewhere. 


WOOL 


It is estimated that 4,600,000 bales will 
be received into Australian brokers’ stores 
for season 1958-59; and if this eventuates 
the production will be second in volume 
only to 1956-57 when receipts totalled 
4,867,000 bales. 

That stock losses proved less than ex- 
pected can be attributed to good manage- 
ment and scientific research, as dry con- 
ditions continued for lengthy periods in 
part of the Commonwealth. 

It is anticipated that the number of ‘bales 
in each State will be as follows :— 


1957/58 1958/59 

(Actual) (Estim- 

ated) 

Bales Bales 

New South Wales ...... 1,404,180 1,580,000 
Victoria sencconcceceee 15244,959 1,250,000 
Queensland _..........0 vee 696,308 .715,000 
South Australia ......... 512,209 529,000 
Western Australia ...... 406,823 430,000 
KARR aikivacakeiacderccs 88,434 96,000 
4,352,513 4,600,000 








The clip from many parts of the Com- 
monwealth was below normal standard, 
being less attractive in style, shorter in 
staple, and thinly grown. 

A comparison of the number of bales 
sold in Australia and the proceeds of the 
clips over the last five years is as under: 


. — Britain was again - principal 
uyer, Japan occupying sec POsition 
di ing France, which, however, filled 
the third place, followed by Italy. 

Market movements during the 1958-$9 
selling year are illustrated by the followi 
clean costs on Australian Show Floors, 
which were supplied by the Australian 
Wool Bureau :~ 


Average Ave: 
64s See 
—_ per lb. per lb. 
1958 ‘ 
Ts astinaithieeddheces 109d. $3d. 
September  .......scc0000- 97d. 75d. 
December .............+. 86d 72 
1959 
| area ooccbbaweibeadils 87d. 72d 
Re 90d. 74d 
BRED -sippheerehavietin a, 76d. 
April  ....0. eecccecsooesens 115d, 89d 
TE: cunteagninnpbetantueteen 109d. 86d. 
June (19th). ............ 108d. 87d. 


WOOL PROMOTION 


Ic has become evident in recent years that 
the sale of synthetic materials and 
in Australia has increased considerably; and 
also that many people appear to be unaware 
of the merits of woollen clothing, which 
is available in a wide range from A i 
manufacturers and importers. 

After consulting the trade, the Company 
undertook to hold displays in a number of 
their main offices in Victoria, and also in 
Brisbane; and, with the cordial cooperation 
from manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers, it was possible to show a e 
of woollen garments and materials, with a 
preview of new lightweight printed woollen 
materials which will be available shortly. 
Technical improvements developed by 
CS.1L.R.O., such as permanent pleating, 
shrink and moth proofing, and stain resist- 
ance, were shown, and appropriate liter- 
ature distributed. 

While the displays were limited to the 
space available in our offices, we believe 
from subsequent comments from the in- 
dustry that they did stimulate interest and 
demand, particularly in the country, and 
were considered a useful effort to assist the 
wool industry to regain some of the ground 
lost in recent years. 


GENERAL 
There is probably no business in Australia 


Aver whose income fluctuates more than that of 
Season Bales £(A) per ib. the pastoral industry. Graziers’ profits and 
1954-55 3,955,601 352,814,670 71.28d. losses are dependent upon two important 
1955-56 4,297,338 333,894,936. 61.23d. factors — seasons. and world prices — and 
1956-57 4,886,897 483,030,133 79.99d. neither of these can be predicted or con- 
1957-58 4,374,694 337,770,553 | 62.60d. trolled. 
1958-59 


(estd.) 4,600,000 285,000,000 50d 
The market has been-a most disappoint 
ing one, and the average price per lb. lower 

than any season since 1948-49. 

When sales in August, 1958, prices 
were considerably lower than at the close 
of the previous season (June, 1958) and 
continued to decline until well into January, 
dicati oS ee cee ha oe 

cations ns, but these 
—— Fobra stable ket 

@ more mar 
was experienced, followed by moderate 
gains in March and such a sharp appreci- 
ation during that values reached: the 








Good market prices can be largely offset 
by drought, ‘which affects the w er 
nearer of wore he ee ae 

Pp, an percen’ of lambings 
which he would oe have obtained 
falls; while his wool clip off the surviving 
sheep is ganic and. reduced in quality. 
in te te fas Sf eater 
owing to t nditure, agistment, 
feeding costs, lighter clips and fewer sheep. 

A large northern or western cattle station 
que ah cannot move ome es 

t; -agistment is y 2 an 
co nr easton Caan g Aaa ot goat 
reduced fees. The loss of ing stock 
reduces his brandings and- lowers. his in- 
come for several years, 


ee 
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i ae oa a — and 

ices have at, pastoral in- 

ey and have affected this Company’s 
profits, but we have preserved our breedi 

herds and, given good seasons, recovery 
should be swift. : 

This Company has benefited materially 

ing the last two adverse seasons from 
the substantial expenditure made since the 
war at our Various stations on water, sub- 
divisional fencing, and other improvements. 
Without them, and the timely judgment of 
the general manager and the head office 

agement group over the movement of 
our flocks and herds, we would have suf- 
fered very severe losses. 

Regarding the general Australian situ- 
ation, wool prices have fallen over the past 
two years. In the 1957-58 season, income 
from wool declined by £ 145,000,000, and 
jn 1958-59 it is probable that it will also 
fall. On present estimates a further drop 
of £50,000,000- £ 60,000,000 is probable. 

F the many factors affecting Australia’s 
economy,, it has in the past been the size 
of the wool cheque which has exerted the 
greatest influence and determined whether 
money was plentiful or scarce. It is remark- 
able, therefore, that the general level of 
prosperity in Australia during the past two 
years has remained high, and secondary 
industry and manufacturing have been 


rous. 

The population of Australia has now 
passed the 10 million mark, the economy 
is sound, and leading economists predict a 


bright future. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
In my review last year I mentioned that 


the history of the pastoral ‘industry in 
fa oe shown that oe ee situ- 
ation could change overnight if good rains 
fell. Although the drought conditions prev- 
ailing at the end of 1957 continued through- 
out 1958, I am pleased to say that most wel- 
come relief was received late in March this 
year, when excellent rains fell on almost 
all of our sheep and cattle properties. 
Tee led ain space agp 
sheep from agistment country to their 
original pastures ,and as we were able to 
keep our breeding flocks and herds virtu- 
ally intact, we should be able to build up 


to full ing capacity again before long. 

The wou market rose y in Apel 
reaching the highest point of the current 
season, and remained firm in early May; 
although soberueny there have been signs 
of hesitancy. With the improvement in 
stock values and the seasonal position, a 
better return from the pastoral and agen 
sections of our business is likely; but muc 
depends on the wool market up to the end 
of 1959. 

The American demand for third grade 
boneless beef has caused an unprecedented 
rise in prices paid for all classes of cattle. 
We have made the best of the opportunities 
presented by this market through. selling 
aged and cull cows, but care has been taken 
not to oversell and thus deplete the breed- 
ing herds. While it is not possible to. pre- 
dict how long this demand will continue 
no decline in the American market is at 
present, in view. 

Prices in the United Kingdom for our 
first quality beef are firm, and it seems 
clear that the Queensland beef cattle in- 
dustry will continue to be of major: im- 


‘for chilled beef sent to this 
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portance in the economy both of the. State 
and of Australia. It id also benefir 
from the new north-about shipping service 
ert. 
The outlook for the sugar mills remains 
and therefore we confidently expect 
results will be improved for 1959 and 
that this year will again be one of substan- 
tial progress. 


STAFF : 

The year under review has been a dif- 
ficult one for many of our staff, in» part- 
icular for our station managers in. the 
drought-stricken areas. Their responsibil- 
ities were considerably increased as it was 
necessary to organize large-scale su 
mentary feeding, and to supervise 
numbers of stock on agistment. country. 

Our agency managers were untiring in 
their efforts to assist clients, and our own 
stations, with, their a problems and 
all our sugar mill staff continued their 
towards maximum efficiency 
throughout the yee. 

The whole of the Company’s staff has 
rendered excellent service, and has merited 
our warm appreciation and thanks, 

Once again we owe deep thanks to the 
constant endeavour, wisdom, and sound 
judgment of our general . Mr G.S, 
Colman, and also to the assistant general 
manager, Mr G. H. Colman, as well as to 
the other members of ake head ore 
management group in urne. 
have carried us safely through a difficult 
and anxious period. We are in- 
debted to them one and all. for their 
enthusiasm, hard work, and never-failing 


loyalty to the Company. 


THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (Holdings) LTD 


A RECORD TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 
SIR GRAHAM HAYMAN ON A WELL-EQUIPPED AND GROWING ORGANISATION 


The 42nd annual general meeting of The 
British Plaster Board (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on July 22nd at Bath House, 
82, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Graham Hayman, which has 
been circulated with the report and ac- 
counts for the year ended March 31, 1959: 

Directorate: Mr J. F. Strable and Mr 
T. S. Durham, who have both attained the 
age of 70 years, will retire from the Board 
at the Annual General Meeting. 

Mr, Strable came to this country from 
Canada in 1933, since when he has been 
continuously associated with the develo 

ment of the Gypsum Industry here. He 
became a Director of this Company in 1944 
when your Group acquired r,t fe Pro- 
ducts. Limi ited Mr. Durham has been a 
mining consultant to the Group for many 
_— and joined the Board in 1947. Both 

- Durham and Mr. Strable have thus 
been associated with our organisation 
during a period when its activities and 
ramifications have greatly expanded. The 
experience of both these gentlemen wi 
remain available to the Group as are 
to continue as consultants, but I would like 
to thank them on behalf of all my col- 
leagues for their outstanding work through- 


out their years of service, and to wish 
them both a happy retirement. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting 
Mr. F. G. Flood and Mr. D. L, Walker 
have been appointed to the Board. Mr. 
Flood has had considerable experience of 
the Gypsum Industry in this country and 
is a full time executive in charge of The 
Gotham Company Limited and its associ- 
ated companies. Mr. Walker was, until 
recently, General Secretary of the Fede- 
ration of British Industries, and in that 
capacity has had close contact with all 
branches of industry over many years. I am 
sure the qualifications and experience of 
both these gentlemen will prove of value 
to your Board and I recommend your con- 
firmation of these appointments. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


It is ifying to be able to report that 
the Group profit on trading of £2,751,894 
for the year to 3ist March 1959, was a 
record, and £470,000 higher than in 1958. 

While the volume of trading in all sec- 
tions of the Group has been maintained 
at a satisfactory level, these improved 
results have been achieved mainly re- 
ductions in costs of production arising from 


the Company’s policy of re-investment in 
more modern equipment, plants and build- 
ings, and by the continuing spread of in- 
verests. ; a. 

The change in. the is of assessing 
United Kingdom profits tax and the re- 
duction in the standard rate of income tax 
have made an appreciable and welcome re- 
— in viding — of taxation. 

r providing for taxation on the year’s 
results, and bringing into account adjust- 
ments relating to prior years of £ 138,611, 
there is an amount of £ 1,431,146 available 
for appropriation. Of this subsidi 
companies have retained £337,756 as re- 
serves and wunappropriated profit and 
£500,000 has been added to the general 
Revenue reserve of the Holding ° 
Mey ae dng ame Preference 

Ordinary Capital and in share pre- 
miums shown alee Capital Siete te 
presents the cost of acquiring the entire 
issued capital of O. J. Bradbury & Son Ltd., 
for henna — oa eee oe 

of Gypsum Industries. Ltd. 
Dublin, for, £10857, The Preference 
capital of the latter company remains in 
the hands of shareholders outside the Group 
and represents the major portion of the 
outside shareholders’ interests shown in. the 
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It will be noted that the amount of con- 
tracts for future capital expenditure is 
£1,376,000 compared with £453,000 in the 
previous year. A large proportion .of the 
current year’ inui 


of assets in other sections of the Group. 
Should it become necessary arrangements 
have been made with our bankers to obtain 
temporary facilities to finance these ex- 
penditures. 

Your Directors consider that the results 
now before you justify a modest increase 
in dividend, and they accordingly recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 
9%, which, together with the interim pay- 
ment of 5%, makes a total for the year of 
14% compared with the total for last year 
Oy ail is sei ti ts 8 ding Com 

rt seen in oO ry 
Balance Sheet that the Share eathex ae 
count now stands at £583,527, and the 
General Capital Reserve at £2,127,967, 
making a total of £2,711,494. In order to 
bring the issued Ordi Capital more 
into line with the real value of the assets 
of the Group, it is proposed to utilise this 
amount to make a distribution to ordinary 
shareholders of two Ordinary Stock units 
of 10/- each for every five such units held. 
This proposal will be put before an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of the Members 
to be held on 22nd July 1959, immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting, when a 
resolution to — the ne i 
dinary Capital from £7 million to £10 
million wil also be proposed. If these re- 
solutions are passed, the Issued Ordinary 
Capital will be increased from £6,778,734 
to £9,490,228. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

During the year our companies 
in the United Kingdom produced about 
two million tons of gypsum and anhydrite. 
Gypsum stone is the base for the plaster 
used in plaster board and for the range of 
building and special plasters produced by 
the Group; it is also used in the manu- 
facture of portland cement and for a variety 
of other nee: Anhydrite is sold out- 
side the Group mainly for the production 
of sulphuric acid and fertilizers. The pro- 
gramme of mechanisation of our minin 
operations continues and this has enable 
us to improve quality and off-set the effect 
of rising costs. 

The level of home sales of plaster and 


plaster board has been substantially maint- 
ained during the year in spite of the lower 


level of building activity. 

In the roofing felt section, the operations 
of D. Anderson & Son Limited were ex- 
sas and have been materially improved 

the installation of new plant and equip- 
ment to which I referred in my last state- 
ment. In order to rationalise production, it 
was decided during the year to close down 


the small factory of kwells and Na- 
tional Roofings Limited at Altri 


petition remained keen early in the year 
and has recently been intensified. 

Our paper companies centred round C. 
Davidson & Sons Limited in Aberdeen have 


the extensions to plant and buildings car- 
ried out over the last few years. re- 
sults have been achieved despite increasing 
competition in the industry, especially in 
the converting and merchanting side where 
profit 7 ins have ya ok it ar At 
present, the capacity of the industry gene- 
rally is greater than demand and ceaelinent? 
stocks are being kept at a low level. How- 
ever, the anticipated general improvement 
in business activity in the couety should 
have a favourable effect, particularly in the 
section producing packaging materials. 

As already Guitened | the Group has 
parce the entire capital of O. J. Brad- 

ury & Son Limited, an old established 
company in the Nottingham area, which 
trades as paper merchants, paper proces- 
sors ~ bag makers. i — the 
range of our packaging ucts am 
care that dhs patchae 6f dik cockneny Bt 
make a useful contribution to the opera- 
tions of our pages companies, 

The profits of the engineering companies 
show a satisfactory increase, although they 
amount to only a small proportion of thz 
Group total. There has been a st 
demand for the standard products ma 
for the road transport, refrigeration and 
agricultural industries. Constant fluctuations 
in copper prices made trading conditions 
difficult and until more stable prices for 
this material are established, it is expected 
that these difficulties will continue. 


OVERSEAS 

In Canada our programme of expansion 
continues. Capacity at the Winnipeg plaster 
board plant is now being further increased, 
and the output of the Calgary board plant 
which was doubled early in 1958, is also 
being further extended in order to meet 
the growing demand. In Vancouver, where 
a satisfactory market for our products has 
been built up by supplies from our plant 
at Calgary, we are now erecting a new 
board plant and plaster mill, which should 
be in production before 1960. Our rock 
wool insulation company is shewing a 
return on the capital invested, although 
highly competitive conditions operate in 
this field. 

As I indicated earlier, the Grou 
quired the balance of the issued ina! 
Capital of Gypsum Industries Limi 
Dublin. This Company, with which we 
have been associated for many rt pro- 
duces psum stone, plaster and 
plasters for the — and — markets. 
A new sum deposit at t, 
near Dublin is being developed, on with 
the latest operating techniques which we 
are introducing it is anticipated that im- 
proved costs and the high aoey of the 
rock should enable our Irish subsidiary to 
obtain further outlets in export markets. 

In France, your Group has su i 
minority interests in Placoplatre S.A. and 
Platrieres Modernes de Grozon. a 

The unsettled political conditions in that 
country during the summer of 1958 had 
a widespread effect on the economy and 
there was a marked fall in building activity. 
I am glad to report, however, that there 
has been “an increase in the volume of 


ace 





Se a ee 


Yom. 


orders during recent months, and Prospect 
foe che coment year aie, & oR 
Sweden, remarkably “ progres 
has been made by our associated omen 
Svenska Pe aad en in developing 
the use of plaster and plans ate now 
in hand to increase production to sat 
the growing d in that area, 

The plaster of Gyproc-Benelux $.4, 
our Associate Company in Belgium cam. 
into production in the Spring of 1958 ang 
the board plant produced its first plaster 
board at the end of that year. It may be 
some time before fully satisfactory trading 
conditions are achieved, but sales in the 
Benelux countries are now developing 
steadily. 

Our associated company in South Africa, 
Gypsum Industries Limited, has had a good 
year in spite of the fact that during the 
period under review the building trade 
generally was less active in that ¢ . 
profit for the year, but it should be noted 
that while the di in Nyasaland 
had no discernible effect on the economy 
of Southern Rhodesia, the restrictions on 
credit were not lifted until the end of 
1958. This made it more difficult for our 
board and paper mill at Umtali to obtain 
orders and encouraged consumers to. keep 
their stocks on the lowest practicable basis, 
The future outlook, however, for this 
Company is encouraging. 

In pursuance of our policy of developi 
overseas, the Group has connie 6 3 
interest in a Australian Company, 
Woodtex (S.A.) Limited, which makes 
wood wool slabs. We are to provide tech- 
nical assistance to enable this company to 
expand and develop its sales in South 
Australia. 

Our exports of gypsum products were 
lower during the year but this was to be 
expected in view of the operations of our 
associate companies in Europe. However, 
a contributory factor was the Exc 
Control restrictions imposed by certain 
ne Governments, particularly in New 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


While the foregoing is 2 brief review 
of the main products of our Group, | 
would add that we also produce a variety 
of other oe Te many based 
on and paper. Your organisation 
is w ee to establish new outlets 
and it is following the present drive 
in the United Kingdom to increase the 
thermal insulation, fire protection and 
acoustic treatment of buildings of all sorts 
for which our gypsum products are special- 
ly suitable. . aii aee ' 
Quite apart from these developments, 
am confident that the building industry in 
Diy Side lord: of achicha tie poor 
ably evel of activity in the 
ahead, so that a good rate of Sisiienih fox 
our main products should continue. The 
ae rate of investment in the public and 
ucational building sectors of the building 
a. the removal of restrictions on 
authorities in respect of housing 
schemes, the reduction in the Building 
Society mortgage interest rates and the 
freeing of credit generally, should all con- 
tribute towards satisfactory trading results 
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‘tions may have on the building industry, 


~~ £421,616 and net income from properties ° 


eee 


{HB ECONOMIST JULY 18, 1959 
i the current year. . Group to continue its 
rhe Conndle, it is difficult to forecast what I vel our Stockholders ‘will, agree that LAMBERT BROS 


fi 
temporary effect the recent credit restric- the results of the year’s operations now CONTINUING EFFECT OF DECLINE 
resented. are gratifying, and I would MARKET 
but - are et gg our companies Fike to associate thes! ale with the Directors a n ramp 
will at least maintain their position. in ing to- of the Group 5éth ing of 
The foregoing, taken in conjunction with at all levels, both et horns tad cheat ee Lambert Brothers Limited we wa mm 
our widespread operations and investments real appreciation of their sustained efforts London on 25th June. 
in other markets, should enable your and enthusiasm during the past year. The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of Mr. Rattcliff Sveel : 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY secive inthe freight narter egos wi 
SURPLUS LANDS CO. LIMITED rake some time before any material change 


It is true that many interest 
Summary of Sir Bernard Docker’s state- Subsidiary _Companies.—Ortem Estates is dick Quan a te — ihe sensi- 


ment to Shareholders on the Report and very active indeed in the Estate develop- tive to the state of fide ain. 

Accounts for the year to 31st March, 1959, ment field and has already transacted su The Consolidated Accounts for 1958 show 

at the Twenty-sixth Annual General Meet- ‘stantial profitable business in the current g ner profit of £231,647 after ing 

ing on 3rd July, 1959. year.. Our joint venture in The Whelmar [pited Kingdom Taxation £ 165,984. E i 
Profits.—Gross rents increased by £28,538 Pupey pa ag 2 congo 9 ae all proposed 0 pay $ Saal a en the 

£19,198 to £312,277. The profit on re- im the Midlands mentioned in my statement 4 tora) for the ear of 17% 9%; this 

Rae properties in our sebiidiasey was last year, those at Mansfield and at Mat- with the Preference Dividend 

about £10,000 better at about £68,775. In lock, have been sold. Development and sales £124,406. It is proposed to transfer the sum 

the final result, group profits before tax- have proceeded satisfactorily on the others. ¢¢ £50,000 to General Reserve, and carry 

ation rose by £36,803 to £342,330, and after The development of two sections of The forward in Profit and Loss Accounc 

providing for taxation, net profits amounted Alkrington Estate near Manchester is pro- 494958, 

to £177,264 against £122,529 in 1957-58, ceeding apace and houses gre being sold “ir is also to make a farther dis- 
Dividend.—-We are now recommending a well in sdvanes of compueds, | WA: Ste" ctiades « 2%% on the Ordinary Stock 


ividen 2 : ; confident that this trade investment will : : 
“me a or a 7 2 — a — continue to be remunerative.:On the other °¥* of Capital Accretions Account 


as . “4: a total of 4%% for the year. 
November, 10%% for the year, compared ned ‘tis - — oe coat oe Reloeee The Temple Steamship Company had, as 
with one Dividend of 744% in respect of ctidael’s lau of nearly £20,000 on Buildi was expected, an unsatisfactory year. The 
the preceding year. This will leave £86,287 Conttaeen, oak tn Pe he fier a persistent depression in the freight market 
to carry forward compared with £75,400 rtunity of disposing of this business deepened and severely affected our ship- 
brought in. Po Fecend' Obsorentions —This has been an OWDINg activities. 

Re-valuation of Property Assets.—We important year for us. We have emerged At Austin & Pickersgill’s new ee = 
have decided that the time is appropriate from the shackles of credit restriction Sunderland, in which we have a i 
to adopt the Valuation of our Property coupled with taxation particularly Profits imterest, the building berths were completed 
Assets made by the Directors as at the 31st Tax as formerly levied which bore except- during the year and the whole project 
March, 1957. Accordingly, we asked Messrs. jonally heavily on us. Competition c should be finished in the autumn. ; 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who made 2 pro investments is exceptionally keen. _ 19 teviewing the Company's many acti- 
Valuation of our properties in 1949, to Ress cless we have negotiated a number Vities at home and abroad the Chairman 
check the internal Valuation made in 1957, of purchases amounting to between a idicated that with the decline in the coal 
and they have certified that such Valuation quarter and half a million pounds in all, ‘®de the establishments abroad were now 
is fair and reasonable. We have therefore, which will give a satisfactory return in ™ainly occupied in ships agency business. 
adopted that Valuation with adjustments due course. On the Suez Canal, Lambert Brothers 
for transactions since, in the Balance Sheet We have carried out some small scale ‘fSypt) Ltd. has operated under seques- 
at the 31st March, 1959. The resultant sur- commercial pro development schemes ‘ton. with efficiency and satisfaction to 
plus r with the surplus on the sale with success. We tend to take a much UF shipowning clients. We now look for- 
of a few properties we have carried to jarger interest in re-development schemes W2fd to desequestration under the Anglo- 
Capital Reserve, which now stands at both for investment by the parent Com- Pgyptian Agreement. ' 
£2,106,742. pany and for re-sale by our principal Our many departments in London, while 

Increase in Share Capital and Alterations subsidiary and we are actively seeking fected by the laying up of vessels, con- 
in Articles—-We are recommending Share- participation in such schemes. tinue to provide a comprehensive service. 
holders to increase the authorised Capital We are ing our rents to continue _ Our Ship Co lhe mtd 
from £2,640,915 to £6,000,000 and to make vo siideniiee-imaly ‘quiets: Avie striking ne on and have 
certain in the Articles of Associa- increase from this source, however, in any an extremely active year. 
tion. The alterations are in the main de- one year will depend on our success in Se ee ra renee nee 
signed to facilitate the expansion of our achieving expansion. a busy year looking the interests of the 

assets which remains our aim. We expect unless some factor at present Interocean Line of San Francisco and of 

Subject to the necessary alterations being unforeseen intervenes, to pay, in the current the American Export Lines Inc. of New 

we shall ask you to resolve that year, the equivalent rate of dividend, that York. During the year we took over the 
£1,320,457.10.0 of the Capital Reserve be is 7% in all for the year, on the capital as representation of the Virginia States Port 
capitalised and distributed by way of a enlarged by the proposed 50% Scrip Issue. Authority. _ ae 
Scrip Issue of one share of 10/- credited as Furthermore, we have made a good start The activities of our Aviation Department 
fully paid for each two such shares held on and if good fortune remains with us, the and Travel Agency Bureaux, in Lendon and 
the 10th July, 1959. We have no intention at present indications are that the revenue for Newcastle, have increased steadily with 
of making any further issue of the current year may show a further im- satisfactory results. =§ ; 
Sapital for cash or otherwise. poctapene ea ena ape to main- _ With the recession in ing the Marine 


aoe 
panies engaged in trading and development it to a modest extent. cuit time in the ear. Fortunately, the 
Seipeal ane, Sock inveteonans huve her: (The Report and Accounts were adopted basis of na: eae recently become 
to been restricted by our Articles and we and the resolutions increasing the Capital, more widely spread through its Non- 


C.C. WAKEFIELD & Co. LTD 


GROUP SALES OF CASTROL REACH NEW PEAK 
A YEAR OF TRADING PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 
MR L.W. FARROW’S STATEMENT 


The 42nd Annual General Meeting of 
C..C, Wakefield & ee, Limited was 
held on July i7th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

, The eae the Statement by Mr 
; L, W.-Farrow, .E., the Chairman, which 
‘ has been circulated with the Report and 

Accounts for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

Before I proceed to review the results and 
activities of the Group for 1958 I am sure 
: that Stockholders will be interested to learn 
that the current year marks the centenary 
of the birth of our founder, the’ late 
Viscount Wakefield of Hythe, the Diamond 
' Jubilee of the business and the Fiftieth An- 
: niversary of the introduction of Castrol. 
: Lo commemorate the last-mentioned of 
these anniversaries a special illustrated 
| booklet entitled "The First Fifty Years” 

has been prepared. This publication records 
| a half-century of achievement in the world 
ot ‘speed on land, water and in the air and 
a copy is being sent to every Stockholder. 


GROUP TRADING 


In this memorable year in the history of 
the Company it gives me particular pleasure 
to announce, that the sales and trading 
profits of the Group for 1958 were higher 
than ever before. One of the factors con- 
tributing to this achievement has been the 
acquisition of Fletcher Miller ‘Limited: on 
the Ist January, 1958, but even before taking 
the figures relating to this new Subsidiary 
Company into account, the volume and 
value of sales throughout the world const- 
ituted a record for the Group. 

Sales of Castrol, both at home and 
abroad, reached a new peak-and this prin- 
cipal product of your Company retained 
its position as the best selling branded motor 
oil in the United Kingdom, a tribute to its 
reputation for high quality established over 
the past fifty years. 

These results have been achieved in the 
face of continued and undiminished com- 
petition directed largely towards restricting 
the display and sale of Castrol at service 
stations and garages. Stockholders will be 
interested to learn that notwithstanding this 
aspect of competitive activity, Castrol con- 
tinues to be more widely available to the 
British motorist than any other motor oil. 

During the year under review, following 
@ lenghty period of intensive research and 
development, your Company introduced 
Castrol Antifreeze in the United Kingdom 
and Iam happy to say that sales exceeded 
our expectations, This product contains an 
exclusive type of anti-corrosion additive 
making it equally suitable for use in petrol 
and diesel engine cooling systems. 

The Group trading profit for the year 
amounted to £4,142,919, an increase of 
£1,044,496 ewer the previous year. In com- 

ing these results, however, it should be 
& me in mind that 1957 trading..wasad- 
wersely affected by the Suez cusis. 


INDUSTRIAL OILS 

Your Group's industrial business in the 
United Kingdom is now conducted through 
Wakefield-Dick Industrial Oils Limited and 
Fletcher Miller Limited, and the acquisition 
of the latter Company has added consider- 
ably to our marketing strength in this field. 
Much progress has already been made in 
establishing a co-ordinated trading policy 
between these two Subsidiary Companies 
whose combined sales activities place the 
Group among the foremost suppliers of 
lubricating, cutting and insulating oils to 
British industry. 

Pleasing results were achieved by both 
Companies in 1958, notwithstanding the 
difficult conditions experienced by some 
sections of industry in the United Kingdom, 
and they have made a valuable contribution 
to the record Group sales and profits to 
which: I have already referred. 


CHEMICAL PLANT 


Lhroughout 1958 further progress was 
made in the installation of the Company's 
new chemical plant at Stanld6w and this 
project has since been completed. 

In my Statement last year } mentioned 
that the surplus production from this plant 
would be marketed through our Subsid- 
iary, Edwin Cooper & Company Limited, 
which commenced its new trading activities 
on Ist January, 1958. I am pleased to report 
thar, in? its first full year of operation fol- 
lowing its resuscitation this Company has 
succeeded in making a profit. 


RESEARCH 

To keep pace with the general expansion 
of .the Group, our,technical staff has been 
increased considerably during the last 
decade and extensions have recently been 
made-to our Research Centre. 

Continued research is conducted at this 
centre. into. all aspects .of. lubrication and 
the development of improved chemical ad- 
ditives, in order to maintain our reputation 
for products’ of a supreme.quality and. to 
satisty the demands of industry for new 
and highly specialised . lubricants, 

Qne example. of these speciality products 
is a unique synthetic lubricant - for 
turbine engines which our technologists 
have now. brought to the stage of final 
development after almost ten years of re- 
search. Aero engine builders. have been 
considerably impressed by the remarkable 
properties of this fluid, 


OVERSEAS TRADING 

In 1958 the Overseas sales of the Group 
were, in the e, the highest ever 
recorded and the overall trading profit der- 
ived from these o ions showed an in- 
crease in comparison with the previous 
year. These results were accom in 
spite of difficult trading iti in 
certain countries where, in some cases, 
losses were i 


incurred. 
Stockholders will appreciate that, as with 


all international organisations having ex- 
tensive interests abroad, the Groug's Oven 
seas business is sensitive, in varying degrees, 
to the political and economic changes which 
occur from time to time in different parts 
of the world. On the other hand, the geo- 
graphical spread of the Group’s activities 
adds to its strength and flexibility by 
making it less susceptible, as a whole, to 
the vicissitudes of individual markets 
abroad. 


CASTROL HOUSE, 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.1 


The erection of our new Head Office 
premises to which I referred last year is 
ahead of schedule and it is now anticipated 
that the building will be ready for occup- 
ation in the late summer of this year. 
Having regard to the anniversaries ment- 
ioned in the opening paragraph of this 
Statement ,it may perhaps be considered a 
happy coincidence that our move to the 
new address will also take place in 1959, 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 

The Consolidated Net Profits of the 
Group, after taxation, amounted to 
£1,459,412 (1957 £906,560). 

A sum of £531,692 has been set aside for 
Depreciation. This exceeds the correspond- 
ing figure for 1957 by reason of additions 
to the Fixed Assets of the Group. 

Difference on Exchange amounted to 
£100,617 (1957 £105,313), due principally 
to the deterioration in the French Franc 
and Brazilian Cruzeiro. ; 

Expenses of a non-trading nature amount- 
ed to £40,747, of which £ 17,142 is attribut- 
able to the issue of bonus shares in July, 
1958. 

In view of the increased profit. achieved 
in 1958, your Directors recommend the 
payment of a Final Dividend on the Ordin- 
ary Stock at the rate of 15 per cent., less 
income-tax, making a total for the year of 
22% per cent., which, on the Capital as 
increased by the one for three scrip bonus 
in July, 1958, compares wtih an equivalent 
of 205/8 per cent. paid in respect of: 1957. 

Preference and Ordinary Dividends 
absorb a total net amount of £516,450 
(1957 £447,817). Net transfers to Reserves 
in the Group Accounts amount to £802,315 
which includes £735,014 set aside to Gene- 
ral Reserve. (Parent Company, £721,772). 
After these appropriations the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account shows a carry 
forward balance of £793,827 . (1957 
£653,180). | 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet and .the 
Parent Company’s Balance Sheet reflect the 
acquisition of Fletcher Copial Limited, and 
embody the changes in ital approved at 

ar General Meeting held on 
the 11 , 1958, 

ate Reed of £14,037,562 exceed 

iabilities and Provisions by 
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; of the cash consideration for the 
| pet of Fletcher Miller Limited. 


sear of progress and expansion and I am director, presidi 
Bure 


M.. WISEMAN COMPANY 


31st December, Hon arts stock- RECORD SALES 

’ interests amou to £11,310,964, The forth-second annual i 
increase of almost 100 per cent, on the of M. Wiseman. & Sapien Leathe 
gorresponding figure six years ago. held on June 30th in London, Mr. Frank 
The financial results for 1958 reflect a2 Max Wiseman, chairman and managing 





ding. 
The following is an extract from his 


circulated’ statement. for 1958: 


Stockholders will agree that they 
jeveal an eminently satisfactory position. 
a Despite record sales, the net trading 


; P eee the . profit of the Group, after charging all ex- 
With regard a prospects Hea fern, penses and after deduction of Income Tax 
year, it is too early to make any firm fore- gnd Profits Tax, amounted to £58,395, 


although I can say that Group Sales compared with £61,437 for the previous 


§ for the first four months show an increase year. The Mistery of Health continue to 
0 


over the corresponding period of 1958. control prices lenses and a proportion 
If this trend can be maintained throughout of frames, and this considerably affects 
the ee sy aoe =~ - their profitability. 
margins between = § pri e is an increasing desire to wear 
Group should have another successful year’s aeons frames of better appearance than 
wading in 1959. supplied under the Health Service, 
MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
In conclysion, I wish to pay tribute to 
our Managing Director, Mr L. M. Broad- 
way, his M ent Board colleagu 


to your Company, and the factories now 
have full order books, 

The turnover for this year up to May 31st 
is in advance of the same period of last 
year, and the immediate outlook is satis- 
actory. The interim dividend for 1958 was 
9 per cent. The final dividend paid for 
1957 was 12 per cent. Your di rs de- 
cided not to recommend any final dividend 
for 1958 but to declare a ial interim 
dividend for 1959 of 12 per cent payable 
on July 1, 1959. 

total reserves now stand at over 
£500,000 whilst the issued Ordinary share 
capital is £244,200. In order to bring the 


es and 
al members of the Staff of the Group, at 
home and overseas, for theiz zeal and in- 

during 1958. The record figures 
under review speak for themselves but these 
could not have been achieved without the 
combined efforts of all who serve the 
Group so loyally and enthusiastically 
throughout the world. 





WEBB CRYSTAL GLASS 


and this tendency is now proving of benefit * 
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BRIXTON ESTATE LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Brixton 
Estate Limited was held on July. 2nd, in 
London, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis 
Humphrys, GCMG, GCVO ‘(the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement : 

Properties—On October 30, 1958, the 
properties were revalued, as a result of 
which there was a surplus of £1,905,217 
over the Book Value: This surpliis was 
transferred to re Reserve. 

Gross Income increased by £26,899 
and net profit, subject to tax, has risen from 


£151890 to £164,824. 
Net Revenue.—The provision for taxation 


y 

Capital Reserve now stands at £857,088. 

uture Prospects.— prediction last 
year that there would be an improvement 
of Rental Income is already being -realized 
and if conditions remain favourable in- 
creased distributions for 1959 and 1960 can 
be expected. I am happy to say that the 
outlook for the Associated Company is 
also most ising and an increasing con- 
tribution seems likely to be made from this 
source. 

Dividend on Ordinary Shares.—Two in- 


COMPANY 


The 39th annual general meeting of 
Webb’s ystal Glass Company Limited 
was held on July 8th in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
gis N. ee eaiie 

e group Profit for amounts 
to £56,574 as compared with £53,294 for 
the ing year and the Net Profit, after 
taxation, to £24,659 as against £23,655. 

The balance sheets of the Group and the 
Parent Company show a strong financial 
position —-our Current Assets and Invest- 
ments exceeding our Current Liabilities 
and interests of outside shareholders by 
£346,297, 

Edinburgh and Stourbridge Works, Sales 
of hardglass for the electronic industry fell 
during the year but we increased our sales 
of decorated table glass in spite of a 
cee export field in the Common- 
wealth. ° 


Walthamstow Works. The main output 
of this works is the supply of components 
specially designed to each customer’s part- 

ar requirements, They now. cover an 
extremely wide range of industries and an 
increased ‘turnover can be reported. 

Your Directors have initiated final plans 
for remodernising and improving all three 
works. We hope these improvements will 
enable the works to take advantage of the 
ewe increase in demand for our pro- 

cts, 


The profits for the first four months of 
this year show a substantial gain over last 
year, and providing 


show an improvement. 
The: seport-was 





issued capital more into line with the actual 
capital employed in the business, your were 
directors recommend a scrip issue of fully- bonus issue, and a final dividend of 3% 
paid Ordinary i 
for each five held. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
scrip issue approved. 


tan conde she 199 so } 
upsets, f am confident that 1959 ts 
ill sh SOUTH AFRICA .« 


TIRED TLE SELLE LEER E ELT DIES NADL NE EET EEE EILEEN AE REET OR a 


terim payments of 7% per cent, less tax, 
paid on the Capital before the last 


shares in the ratio of two per cent, less tax, on the increased Capital 

is now recommended; the total is. equi- 

valent to 30 per cent on the old Capi 
The Report and Accounts weére adopted. 


ALLEN WEST & COMPANY 


BRIGHTON 


Full share of orders in temporarily receding market .. , 
Improved orders in 1959 


Recommended Final Dividend of 74% on Capital 
increased by Bonus Issue absorbs with the Interim Dividend. 
of 5% £191,361 (£163,983) 
Factory No. 5 now in operation; 
foundations and steelwork of No 6 completed 
Great success of new Apprentices’ Training School 
: ' From the Annual Report and Statemen: 


of the Chairman, Mr M.W.H. Lancaster 
on the year ended 31st January, 2959. 


RHODESIA - CANADA 
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RECKITT & COLMAN HOLDINGS LIMITED) 
| LARGER TURNOVER AND TRADING PROFIT, PROGRESS OVERSEAS on 
MR J. B. UPTON’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


‘The * Sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Reckitt and Colman Holdings Limited was 
d -in; the- Connaught , Rooms, London, 

V C.2, on. Friday, June, 19, 1959. 
‘The ; following, is. an erent fost the 
Chairman's, Si injrespect of ‘the year 

' December. 31, 1958 :, ; 

‘Group. sales, excluding inter-company 
sales, were 6 per cent greater in 1958 than 
in 1957. This increase is not quite so large 
as last year's and reflects the growth of 
competition at home and abroad, as well as 
the jslight world recession during the year. 
In the USA, where the recession was most 
er our American : Subsidiary, the 
-T. French Co Yy, expanded its turn- 
over and this, coupled with the acquisition 
st: the beginning of the year of two new 
businesses in Australia and South Africa, 
has raised to 63 per cent the rtion ‘of 


nn 


foup Sales now made outside the United 
Gaokin. 


Trading profit: rose from £7,977,000 to 
€ 8,589,000 and this increase is in proportion 
lightly better than the. increase in. turn- 

. Wer, thus.halting the downward trend- in 
nargins of the last few years. This result 
1as .been obtained .despite the. \need to 
wovide. in 1958 an. extra. £143,000. for 

Depreciation, and the comparison . would 
tave been even more favourable had. not 
he habitual weakness of some South 
American currencies made it n to 

ite-off against exchange differences. the 
um .of . £426,000 as compared with 

(131,000. in 1957. 

The Consolidated Profit for the year, 
fter taxation, is £ 4,481,000 ( £3,991,000 for 
957) and fromi these taxed Profits £511,000 
sas‘ been transferred to the Reserve for Re- 
placethent of Fixed «Assets. 

Tt is satisfactory to find that the final 
results. for 1958 hawé “confirmed the ex- 
pectations of the Directors: last November 
when they decided to. increase the Interim 
Dividend, and I am satisfied that the further 
merease now proposed in the Final Divid- 
end is also justified. 

‘Resolutions will be put before you at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting to capitalise 
some of the reserves and to authorise the 
issue of two new Ordinary Shares in respect 
of: every three existing.Ordinary Shares. If 
this *issue is sanctioned your Directors 
would expect that, in the absence of u 
in the international sphere, they. will be 
able, in respect of. .1959, to recommend 
Ordinary Dividends totalling not less than 
9 per cent on the increased Capital (equiv- 
alent:to 15 per cent on the present Capital) 
in which case they may decide to equalise 
to a greater extent the two distributions by 
paying 4 per cent as an interim in January, 
1960. 

Your Directors are conscious of the need 
ta:hronre 9 falc sebemnian the: veaperiiena 
the Group’s profits that is p vely 
being ploughed: back into the besiness: and 
they are satified that since the formation of 
Reckite: & Colman Holdings Limited at 
the’ end of es - a resources 

ade available each year to the Operating 
Sebadieries have been applied ‘profitably. 


i that the future will offer other and 
equally promising opportunities for devel- 
opment. - 

Group..results for the early months of 
1959 are satisfactory and is better 
outside the United Kingdom than at home. 
Thisis to be expected for there are in the 

ing markets abroad more opportun- 
ities to be followed up. 

If the payment of the Final Dividend is 
approved on the basis recommended, the 
capital employed as at December 31, 1958, 
represented by the shareholders’ interests in 
Capital and Reserve plus the minority 
interests and amounts set. aside for future 
Tax, will be £ 46,676,000, as compared with 
£ 43,996,000. The corresponding fi at 
the end of 1953, that is to say at time 
of formation of the Group, would have 
been approximately £ 35,300,000. 

Over the years part of the increase in 
employed capital has been applied in re- 
placing, with new products, some of our 
older lines which have passed through their 
peak. A further part of our retained profits 
has. been invested & by building new factories 
at home and abroad, in the latter case some- 
times to secure by local manufacture the 
continuance of trade which, because of 
import. restrictions or competition, we 
would otherwise have lost; another, part has 
been used to acquire new businesses. It is, 
therefore, reassuring to find that over the 
last five years the total Profits of the Group 
have risen to the extent required to pay 
dividends commensurate with the capital 
now employed, 

Capital Expenditure to meet the needs of 
an expanding business in various parts of 
the world was over £3 million in 1958 and 
the figure for 1959 is likely to be greater. 
Qn the other hand .a more ready’ supply 
coupled with greater eed in the price 
of raw. materials has enabled us to reduce 
by about £500,000 the value of our invent- 
ories, with the result that our liquid position 
remains strong and well able to cope with 
such new developments as we foresee. 


TRADE 


The trade of the Group is carried on by 
six operating subsidiaries in the way 1 
described last year. However, it was durin 
1958 that Reckitt & Sons Limited, J. & J. 
Colman Limited and Reckitt Colman Chis- 
wick: (Overseas) Limited took over the re- 
maining of the business previous! 
conducted by Reckitt & Colman Limited, 
The results achieved by these sub-groups 
in 1958, are therefore compared with what 
they. would have achieved in 1957 had they 
then been: constituted in the same way. 

Reckitt & Sons Limited, apart from its 
chemical subsidiaries, again increased its 
sales and the resulting profit also grew. 

Amongst the new. household products, 


which . are _ taking. the place of - old, , 


Windolene was one for which a satisfactory 
sales increase was recorded. Amo the 
Toiletries, Steradent did particularly well, 
while in the Pharmaceutical field a o 
algesics, led by Disprin, again went ahe 

and Disprin Junior was introduced especial- 
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ly for children. 
The Chemical Subsidiaries did ‘not: 
so satisfactory a year, chiefly because of sf 
drop in the possible Kt trade to 
So far as Reckitt’s (Colours) imi 
concerned that trade was merely tran 
to. our overseas subsidiary whose ee 
marine factory in India functions very} 
smoothly. 
_ 1. & J. Colman Limited and its Sobid © 
iaries' maintained their sales and increase) 
their profits. 
Colman’s Mustard continues to hold ig 


place as the nation’s condiment and, ah 
though the weather in 1958 was not such s 


particularly to encourage the 
of concentrated soft rinks, the ae di. 
Robinson’s Lemon Barley Water held 


¢, 








% 
























well, while further p. was made & 
developing the trade for Robinson's 
Smash—the high quality concentrated dri 


made from whole fresh o The 
of Robinson has also been cape for = 
ations in the world of infant feeding... - 

Joseph Farrow & Company Limited ¢ 
Peterborough had a g year and wer 
able to increase their sales of canned:fooh§ ~ 
whilst at the same time e ing the dis B 
tribution of French’s Bird Foods, which} — 
they introduced to the UK market just over 
a year ago. They also increased the sharef | 
of the honey trade held by Gale’s brand | — 
Conditions in the canning ind will be} © 
more difficult this year because last sim-] | 
mers unfavourable weather reduced the 
crops of fruit and vegetables: suitable. for 
putting into tins. 

Chiswick ‘Products Limited and its Sub- 
sidiaries, which now operate almost entirely 
in the United Kingdom and Eire, did not 
quite maintain the high turnover 
achieved in 1957, but their Trading P 
was very satisfactory. 

They held their share of the competitive 
shoe polish market, and improved their sales 
of white and suede cleaners. The floor and 
furniture polish markets remain fiercely 
competitive. 

Sissons Brothers & Company Limited 
ine that 1958 ae ae pee 

ear for the paint industry, y due to 
bose activity in the building trade. Despite 
this, home sales were reasonably _ well 
maintained. : 

Siscomatte, the rubberised 1 
paint for kitchens and bathrooms, is now 
well established as one of the major. lines 
of the Company while Si is receiy- 
ing more publicity and is now available in 
colours which tone with the more popular 
shades of Siscomatte. Siscogloss is an ; 
resin paint equal to any top-quality gloss 
paint on the market and its very reasonable 
price should appeal to the householder. _ 

Export sales were satisfactory, i 
mind the unsettled conditions ab kt 
has however become increasingly apparent 
that, in order to retain a valuable overseas 
trade, local manufacturing must be under- 
taken in some territories and. plans are al 
ready being made with this in mind. _ ' 

The statement concluded with a tribute 
to the Staff and Employees, 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


* 










TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 
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Money received on Deposit 
_ at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 






1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEX 25182 








TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1108 

















because Martins’ system of decentralisation 
keeps them in touch with local problems. 
And, of course, their connections are - 
world-wide. That’s why we bank at Maruns.”’ 


Martins Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


_ 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal's 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the 
Canadian market. ~ 

The Bank with over 750 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase. of your 
expansion. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


bmrorporated la Comade in V8) wire Limisnd Lishiilyy 
Adain Londen Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST. 2.C3 
Wee Exd Office: © WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.! 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Ramomeres Socom bk lw 











working on a Canadian branch? 


- «+ then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches from coast to coast: in 
Canada, Imperial Bank can give you information 
on the latest trends, developments and oppor- 
tunities in Canadian business. 

Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the 
information you require. Write today for 
Imperial Bank’s new, highly informative 16-page 
booklet, “* Business Opportunity in Canada ’’. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


* plead Office, Toronto 1, Canada or to London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London E.C.4, England 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


BW, BLYDENSTEIN & CO. |) | au: oraz MDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
BANKERS 


Established in London wm: 1853 
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Pariners : 
R. A. Veeede H H. Ocrlemans. THE 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Litd.. 
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WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 


SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- : a 
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LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 

SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 

PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUD! ARABIA, 

LEBANON, EAST. AFRICA, TANGIER, JAPAN 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON. E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon teed Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Jopan 
— Geren: Utes JO Beond tare, New Vart 4 iF 
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Looking ahead to 


CANADA - 1980 


e Mining and smelting industry output 
to increase 31, times 


e Secondary manufacturing to grow almost 3 times 


cet eet Sec 


sae. 


In studying the future of Canada’s economic growth, the 
Royal Commission chose the year 1980 as a milestone, 
To achieve the growth predicted by that time the 
economy of the country will automatically undergo 
constant changes. And because we already have 

more than 500 branches spread across Canada we ~ 

are in constant touch with those changes, 

year in year out. We will be happy to assist 

any manufacturer planning market expansion 

in Canada with such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites 
e@ advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution 
® incorporation procedure 


EER TORONTO-DOMINION ETT. 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM S8T., B.O.6. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 80 WEST MONROE 8ST. 
INCORPORATED {8 CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


Published by ‘The Economist Newspaper Ltd, 22, Ryder Street, London S.\W.l and’ = Printed by N.V. Concentsa, Hasselt 





TOMOoOHn ROW’ 


Gas Industry research and development have 
introduced automatically controlled gas-fired 
equipment to increase factory output and cut . 


production costs... AND TODAY—every 


industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 


ISSUED. BY THE GAS COUNCIL 





